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GENERAL PRIM. 


GENERAL Prim, who has occupied the fore- 
most place in Spain since the expulsion of Queen 
IsaBELLA, was born in December, 1814, and is 
consequently now in his fifty-sixth year. His ro- 
mantic and adventurous career commenced when 
he was a little more than eighteen years of age, | 
with active service in the civil war which followed 
the succession of IsaBELLA II. Throwing him- | 
self heartily into the arms of the CrisTINA party, | 
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he rapidly made his way through the inferior | 
grades, and at the age of twenty-three was al- 


ready a full Colonel. On the flight of Marra 
Cristina, Prim became one of the leaders of the 
Progresista party, vehemently opposing Espar- 
TERO, by whom he was at length expelled the 
country in 1842. Escaping to France, he again 
renewed his allegiance to Marita Cristina, and 


| returning to Spain in the following year, on his 


election to the Cortes by the city.of Barcelona, 
effected a coalition between the Cristinos and 








the Progresistas ; and after a struggle of varying | 
fortune, in the course of which he more than once 
narrowly escaped capture, succeeded in upsetting 
his great rival Esrartero, and was rewarded by | 
Cristina with the Governorship of Madrid. His 
triumph, however, like most modern cosas de 
Espana, did not last long. Moved partly by 


Prrm’s own injudicious action, and partly by 
the ceaseless machinations of the host of intrig- 
uers by whom what in Spain passes for politics is 
carried on, the Queen herself was soon turned 











against him; and for some years the name of 
Prmm seemed almost to have dropped out of the 
history of Europe. The Crimean War, however, 
at length drew him from his retirement; and at 
Silistria and elsewhere he gave good proof of the 
talent and courage which six years later reflected 
so much credit on the Spanish arms in the high- 
ly successful war with Morocco. His next com- 
mand, though somewhat Jess glorious, can hard- 
ly be considered less successful. Intrusted with 


the leadership of the Spanish contingent associa- 
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ted France and England in the ill-fated ex- 
pe to M », Puim was one of the tirst to 
re lize the error that had been made, and to 
( ite a if not perhaps a very chivalrous 
! it. Of this the country no doubt reaped 
t enefit, but Prim’s own star appeared for 

I ifter to be somewhat under a cloud. 

J vears of incessant intrigue and ayitation 

{1 in 1866 in an abortive insurrection, 

I ved the veur after by a failure, if possible, 

) more ¢ mplete ; and the conqueror of Mo- 

o found himself once more an exile in Lon- 

maged in credit, and almost bankrupt in 

] et. Ju this condition he remained for near 

two vears, till another turn of Fortane’s wheel 

place { him once more at the head of affairs, ap- 

parently, at least, the arbiter of the future des- 
times of S n. 

In the course of his eventful life General Prm™ 
has come in for a full share of honors. ‘Twice 
he ha in the Cortes for the important town 
of Bar na; his military promotion was rapid ; 

nd he h heen made at ditlerent stages of his 

eareer Conde de Reuss, his native place, and 

Castilleios and Grandee of Spain, 

utter titles being conferred in recognition 

tished services in Morocco. In per- 

son Ne is about the middle height, grave. reti- 

cent, and reserved, and, notwithstanding his nu- 

merous exiles, speaking but little French, and no 

Engiish., lis favorite amusement, like that of 

most Spaniards, is gambling, of which he is pas- 
ately fund, 
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THE NEW NATION. 





TYNE last few years of onr national history 
| have been so full of astonishing events, 
all tending to one end, that the formal com- 
pletion of the eyele is saluted not with excite- 
ment, but with tranquil gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. The President has most wisely chosen 
to signalize the occasion by a special message, 
and thus to record, by the hand of its chief ex- 


ecutive officer, the nation’s sense of the signifi- 
cance and grandeur of the event. With simple 
impressiveness, conscious that the plainest state- 
ment of the fact is the most eloquent, he says : 
** A measure which makes at once four millions 
f people voters who were heretofore declared 

v the highest tribunal in the land not citizens 
of the United States nor eligible to become so, 
with the assertion that at the time of the Dec- 
lavation of Independence the opinion was fixed 


( 
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and universal—in the civilized portion of the 
white race regarded as an axiom in morals as 
well as in politics—that ‘black men had no 


rights which white men were bound to respect,’ 
1a measure of grander importance than 

any other one act of the kind from the founda- 
tion of our free government to the present time.” 
li is most fit that in announcing this great act 
of the people the chief Executive should recall 
that most fulse and odious declaration of the Su- 
preme Court which was intended to wither the 
hopes of a race, and to commit a government 
founded upon equal rights to a policy of the 
foulest injustice and the most cruel oppression. 
low gloriously vindicated is the faith of those 
ho in the darkest days of the supremacy of 
slavery never faltered, and who, although un- 
t » the way of deliverance, were unalier- 
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bly convinced that an intelligent, moral, sober 
people, loving liberty, and taught liberty from 
the idle, and teaching liberty, and trained by 
libertv, however for a time involved and con- 
fused by sophistry and apparent interest, would 
it last emerge from the clouds, and behold the 
truth like the sun in the heavens! That truth 
to which we are pledged is equal rights—fair 
viay for all m And if at this moment half 
of the land is scarred w » terrible wounds 
of war—if one part of the nation has been fierce- 
ly alienated from another—ifin a myriad homes 
1 hearts the light ha ic out forever—if we 
ll bear the h AVN b n of enormous debe— 
beeanse those enied equal rights and 
refused fair play ry man so long con- 
trolled the government, and fixed their grasp 
) firmly that it could be relaxed only with in- 
finite suffering and blood. 
* And when he came to himself,” says the 
rable, **he arose and went to his father.” 


fle act which’ the President solemnly com- 
morates shows that, after the lapse almost 
. century, the country has come to itself; 
its great principle; to its true faith. Hence- 
th it remains for us, as the President sug- 
xests, to study the conditions which will alone 


cnable us to continue to be masters of ourselves. 
Intelligence and honesty, these are the charmed 
lance and shield. Without these there may be 
a vast nation, but only with these can there be 


i free and progressiv« -ople 
eo and progre ive people, 


ST. DOMINGO AND ST. THOMAS. 


WE presume that the obligation which makes 





the executive debate upon the St. Domingo 
ity secret will be removed, and that the 
ches will be published. The annexation 


foreign territory, with an alien population, a 
‘bt, and a civil war, is a subject of sutticient 
mportance to be very fully presented and con- 
idered. As we write, it is understood that the 


id 
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treaty will not be ratified by the necessary two- | dy, and that is education. 
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thirds vote of the Senate. We hope so, But 
as we have now apparently entered upon our 
era of West Indian acquisition, or propositions 
of acquisition, it is most desirable that the coun- 
try should become familiar with the advantages 
and disadvantages of territorial expansion in 
that direction; and with the extent and char- 
acter of the ‘¢ rings” and “ pools” that have been 
formed in ¢ xpectation of favorable action, and 
to compel it. St. Domingo contains about 
140,000 inhabitants. General Tare writes 
that, even if the debt of the country were 
#10,000,000, it would still be a cheap bargain. 
Senator Morton says that he thinks the ex- 
pense of the purchase would not be more than 
$1,500,000 in gold; and he draws a fascinating 
picture of two or three millions of natives in 
earlier days basking in the genial sun of the 
island, and subsisting without labor upon the 
fruits that “ spontaneous grew there,” as in the 
pleasant groves of Blarney. 

Now, fertility and productiveness alone are 
not conclusive reasons for buying more terri- 
tory and adding to cur population that of St. 
Domingo. We have plenty of fertile and pro- 
ductive territory already, waiting only for our 
own sparse population to develop. There is 
also enough discordant element of various kinds 
in our population, and there is no imperative 
necessity of increasing it. ‘There must be some 
particular and powerful reason to justify the 
United States in extending themselves into the 
Gulf. Is there any such reason, and if so, 
what is it? The reason alleged is the necessity 
of a naval station in the West Indies. This was 
the ground of the negotiations opened by Mr. 
Sewarp with Denmark for St. Thomas; and 
it is understood that a naval station is very de- 
sirable. But the arguments that prove the de- 
sirability of obtaining such a station at a cost 
so prodigious as that which is involved in ab- 
sorbing St. Domingo are yet to be made public. 
Certainly, as the case stands, no advantage aris- 
ing from a naval station can overcome the dis- 
advantages of the acquisition. 

Besides, there is St. Thomas. We need not 
repeat what has been said upon that subject in 
these columns and elsewhere. It is enough 
that the treaty was urged again and again upon 
Denmark, and that Denmark, with the full in- 
formal, but, as appears, mistaken, understand- 
ing that it was agrecable to the Senate, submit- 
ted the question of separation to the inhabitants 
of St. Thomas, who decided that they would be 
transferred. But the treaty, to which a small 
and most friendly power assented only upon the 
extreme pressure of our Foreign Secretary, has 
been regarded with the utmost disdain by the 
Senate. The extension of the term of ratifica- 
tion expires on the 14th of April, and the treaty 
will probably be rejected. Henceforward it will 
be very difticult for any foreign power to satisfy 
itself that our negotiators have any authority 
whatever, or that the work of the official agent 
of the Government may not be contemptuously 
disowned. The rejection of the St. ‘Thomas 
treaty will probably be followed by the retire- 
ment of the Danish Ministry—one of the ablest 
that the country has known; and we shall be 
in the attitude of wanton offense toward a small 
but honest and faithful friend. When the St. 
Thomas treaty is rejected, it will be only proper 
that Congress forbid the Secretary of State here- 
after to initiate negotiations of such a character. 

Meanwhile, having refused to buy St. Thom- 
as, for which we have made an offer, we await 
the reasons for buying St. Domingo, at an in- 
calculably higher price, if we consider the prob- 
able debt, the jobs, the immediate contiguity 
to Hayti, the domestic troubles, the ignorant, 
superstitious, and utterly alien people. 





DEFENDING THE CITADEL. 


Tue meeting at the Cooper Institute to pro- 
test against the diversion of the public school 
money of New York to sectarian purposes, and 
the stream of petitions against the same abuse 
which pours into the Legislature, show that the 
public mind is fully aroused upon the subject. 
It is not a subject upon which any citizen can 
afford to be silent. The influences which press 
for this violation of one of the fundamental 
principles of the government are both subtle 
and powerful. The purpose will not be re- 
laxed, It is founded in the perception of the 
Roman Catholic clergy that an absolute sepa- 
ration of church and state is not favorable to 
the increase of their sect. Nobody needs to be 
told that they are tenacious and skillful; and 
every body should remember that the great se- 
curities of our government do not take care of 
themselves, and that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

There has recently been an immense increase 
of voters in this country and among the most 
ignorant classes. At the same time there is a 
pressure, which is likely to grow rather than di- 
minish, for West Indian annexation, and a con- 
sequent further increase of ignorance in the 
population. Meanwhile the extent of corrup- 
tion, of a kind which especially depends upon 
ignorance, corruption upon a scale which men- 
aces the whole American system, becomes one 
of the gravest subjects of apprehension. For 
these difficulties there is one practicable reme- 
Intelligence is the 
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primary condition of a permanent and peaceful 
popular government, and therefore the common 
school is the citadel of America. It is the con- 
sciousness of this fact which leads Congress to 
propose the continuance of the educational de- 
partment of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and which 
inspires the timely words of the President in 
announcing the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, It the 
which brings the community to its feet when it 
hears the report of the first faint shot at the 
common school system. 

But if the common school system is to be a 
blessing and not a curse, it must be a united 
The separation be- 


is same consciousness 


and unsectarian system, 
tween church and state, which is observed in 
every other department of the government, must 
be rigorously maintained here, It must be 
clearly seen that the schools are established for 
the public welfare, and that, in a community 
of countless sects, it is impossible that the pub- 
lic welfare can be promoted if the schools un- 
dertake to teach sectarian views. If, there- 
fore, any sect declares that iv will not send its 
children to schools where its peculiar tenets 
are not taught, we must say to it that, as all 
sects are taxed for the schools, the peculiar 
tenets of no sect can be inculeated in them. 
If the sect declares that the tenets of certain 
sects are now taught in the schools, and can 
establish the truth of such a charge, it will be 
an imperative duty to reform such an abuse, 
But it is not enough to establish the charge to 
assert that not to teach its own views is to teach 
other views. 

The hostility of the Roman Catholic clergy 
to our system of common schools is not found- 
ed upon the fact that the Bible is read in them, 
but that religion is not taught in them. The 
very excellence of the schools—the very object 
that was most strenuously sought and achieved 
by them—is made the ground of opposition. 
It is not the duty of the schools to teach relig- 
ion, because those who are taxed to support 
the schools do not agree upon what religion is. 
The Episcopalian thinks it is one thing, the 
Methodist and Baptist, the Unitarian and Pres- 
byterian, think that it is another: at least they 


do not choose that those who do not hold their | 


view of it shall teach it to theirchildren. And 
therefore they agree that, in their families and 
Sunday-schools and private sectarian schools, 
they will take care of the religious education 
of their youth. When, therefore, the Roman 
Catholic clergy insist that, if religion is not 
taught in the schools, it is an injustice to tax 
Roman Cathclics for their support, they advo- 
cate the overthrow of the whole system. And, 
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as we said last week, while they may do this ag | 


citizens just as they may advocate the estab- 
lishment of an empire and an ecclesiastical cen- 
sorship of the press, their assertion that they are 
persecuted as a religious sect, if their political 
opinions do not prevail, is the merest folly. 

If there be one just pride and glory of the 
American government greater,than another, it 
is that it has never in the Jeast degree perse- 
cuted any religious sect. Its impartiality has 
been absolute and austere. In popular elec- 
tions, indeed, the appeal to religious rancor has 
sometimes been made, as when Mr, JEFFER- 
son was denounced as a French infidel, and a 
Know-Nothing prejudice was sought to be ex- 
cited against Mr. Fremont as a Roman Catho- 
lic. But the government itself has been un- 
tainted by this spirit. It has known neither 
Jew nor Gentile, neither Trinitarian nor Uni- 
tarian. And he who, in the ghastly history of 
older governments and other times, is familiar 
with the tragical consequences of the opposite 
policy, will need no other exhortation to be 
vigilant and vigorous to oppose the least at- 
tempt to change the wise and beneficent prac- 
tice of our own government. 


POLITICS UPON THE BENCH. 


ELsewneRre we consider the general question 
of reopening the late Jegal-tender decision. It 
is warmly alleged by those who oppose the prop- 
osition that it is to be deplored as a political 
movement, and that the Supreme Court should 
sit above politics superior and serene. Un- 
doubtedly it should. But is it not a painful 
truth that, when Mr. Lincotn nominated Mr. 
CuaseE as Chief Justice, he unwittingly seated 
politics upon the Supreme Bench? It was sup- 
posed that to be chief of the Judiciary Depart- 
ment, and for life, would satisfy, or at least 
pacify, the ambition of the Secretary who, in 
1863, had so industriously intrigued for the 
Presidential succession. Has the event justi+ 
fied the expectation? Has that ambition been 
either pacified or satisfied? Alas! the Chief 
Justice had been inflamed with the Presidential 
fever, and not the touch of the softest ermine 
can assuage that fire. 

The events of two vears ago are not forgot- 
ten. ‘They were incredible, but they were true, 
He would be a bold man who should deny that, 
when Mr. Seymour accepted the nomination 
at Tammany Hall, he had in his pocket the 
speech with which he meant to urge the nom- 
ination of Mr. Cuasez, with the express consent 
of that gentleman. The Chief Justice of the 
United States, theoretically superior to the tur- 
moil of politics, was in communication with 
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those who sat in convention with Wape Ham: 
ton and his friends, glorying that they were 
unchanged, and was arranging with them th. 
terms upon which he would be a candida e 
against the party that had successfully end d 
the war and emancipated the slaves. It was 
the most disastrous illustration of the demors]- 
ization produced by Presidential ambition whic’) 
can be found in our history. We doubt if an 
equally conspicuous man ever so suddenly for’ 
feited the confidence of the best part of ‘a na- 
tion, 
the victim of this Presidential] poison ought not 
to be considered responsible. Certainly all 
those who with us had so long respected and 
trusted the Chief Justice would gladly think 
so. 

Whether it was after or before this commu- 
nication with his political opponents we do not 


Perhaps a man who has once become 


now recall, nor is it of any importance, but 
Mr. Case announced that he had withdrawn 
from politics. But if the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1872 should nominate him for Presi- 
dent, would he decline? Does any one familiar 
with his career believe he would decline? ‘The 
that the Chief Justice 
for a nomination must have 


peculiar impropriety 
should negotiate 
been, of course, as evident to him in 1868 as it 
will be in The prospect of the Presi- 
dency itself would certainly not be less allur- 
ing. It is not probable that a public man who 
has been always aiming at the Presidency would 
refuse the chance when at last it came; and we 
must, therefore, believe that the Democratic 
nomination in 1872 would be at least extremely 
agreeable to the Chief Justice. He waves a 
coyly denying hand om od but Mr. Seymour 
also took great pains to Announce that he could 
not and would not be a candidate. But when 
the Convention told its love, the gentle Hora- 
110 blushed, and faintly whispering he would 
ne er consent—consented. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court must 
be considered still a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. We do not say, therefore, that he 
would favor an unjust decision, nor consent to 
one of the legality of which he was not per 
But unquestionably, when a decision 


1872. 


suaded, 
is announced so consonant with party decisions 
in lower courts as that upon the Legal-Tender 
act, and so agreeable to those who declared the 
conduct of the war to be unconstitutional i 
some most vital points, it can not possibly seem 
to the country a decision superior to political 
feelings and influences, when it is known to 
have been adopted by a majority of one, and 
when the political situation is what it is to-day, 
and the Chief Justice is mentioned as a proba- 
ble candidate for the Presidency, And if this 
is—as undoubtedly it is—a general feeling, is 
it the fault of the country, which has always 
wished to believe the Court beyond political am- 
bition, or of the Chief Justice who negotiated 
for a nomination ? 

We said at the time that the precedent was 
deplorable; and one of the chief reasons that 
we urged was that the confidence of the coun- 
try in the Court would necessarily be shaken 
if it were not kept absolutely free from suspi- 
cion of personal political aspiration. The de- 
cision that is sought to be reversed is not free 
from that suspicion; and surely it is not neces- 
sarily, in an evil sense, a political movement 
which seeks to set aside such a decision, when 
it declares, as the Attorney-General says, that 
it is “‘ unconstitutional to have a rebellion he- 
yond a certain magnitude.” 
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THE RING-BREAKERS BROKEN. 


Ir would be difficult to mention a more illus- 
trative comedy than the political events of the 
past month in New York and Albany. The 
dissensions which always attend a party in un- 
questioned supremacy have not been unknown 
to the Democratic party in this city, whose gov- 
ernment is the perpetual monument of the par- 
ty principle and character. A certain clique, 
called the Ring, turned the Democratic ascend- 
ency to its own peculiar advantage. Other 
members of the party rebelled at this monopoly 
of power and plunder. Suddenly war was loud- 
ly declared by the chief Democratic paper in 
the city upon the Ring. It alleged that ‘* hand- 
icapped” with the Ring the Democratic party 
could no more succeed at the next election than 
in 1864 with the Chicago surrender platform, 
or in 1868 with the Tammany repudiation and 
rebel platform. If the party was to be saved 
the Ring must be destroyed. Simultaneously 
in the Legislature hostilities began. It was 
announced that such was the enthusiasm of the 
movement that Messrs. Sweeny and Tween, 
the representatives of the Ring, were sinking 
into the smallest minority, and would soon dis- 
appear. The reply went up from the paper: 
** No quarter; the black flag ; war to the knife !” 

The Ring-breakers at last displayed their 
plan of campaign, which had evidently been 
modified by the Ring, showing that the Ring 
was, after all, master of the situation. But, as 
if to prove it by covering the self-glorifying as- 
sailants with utter contempt, the Ring merci- 
lessly defeated the bills which had been changed 
to suit its pleasure. Then followed heroics of 
every kind, and an appeal was made to the 
Tammany Committee. Mr, Tween, the Ring- 
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master, should be hurled from the chairmanship 
of the Committee, and conspicuously disgraced. 
The 2ing-breakers assembled their hosts, count- 
ed a majority, and, forecasting their triumph, 
proceeded to ‘Tammany Hall. It was 
It was silent. The police forbade them to en- 
ter. The trustees of the Hall had refused to 
allow the meeting, fearing a riot. It was a 
flank movement of the Ring-master so ingen- 
ious and disabling that the Ring-breakers, con- 
scious that they were ludicrously outwitted, dis- 
appeared, and the next day, arriving exhausted 
in Albany, discovered that the indefatigable 
Ring-master had taken them upon the other 
flank also, and had made his own bill the spe- 
cial order for the next day. 

The next day camee ‘The bill was called up. 
There was a little more gasconade from the 
Ring-breakers in the Assembly, like the sput- 
and then the precious 


dark. 


ter of expiring candles ; 
s juad of reformers and saviors of the Demo- 





cratic party from being handicapped by the 
Ring, the heroes of the war to the knife and 
the knife to the hilt, supported the Ring-mas- 
ter’s bill, and with a rapidity and a ridicule un- 
paralleled in our political annals the truculent 
Ring-breakers were summarily broken, It can 
not be said that it was the least wool ever known 
1 


so greatacry; for there was not even ay isible 
hred left. The bill for which the Ring-breakers 
voted confirms and extends the power of the 
Ring; and the vote itself is the most extraordi 

nary evidence of its present power. The actiorr 
of the Ring-breakers in the Assembly spiked all 
the guns of the paper which had been constant- 
lv declaring that the supremacy of the Ring was 
due to a coalition with the worst Republi : 
for with two or three exceptions the whole bod: 
s own party in the Assembly voted for th: 
King. And now that the farce is ended, n 

body, probably, is very seriously disappointed 
The hostility, as we said last 








of it 


nor surprised, 


week, will smoulder, and there will be cons: 
quences hereafter. But the judicious Young 
Democrat who hopes for preferment will be 
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charv of his boasts of breaking the Rit 


LEGAL TENDER. 
In 1866, during the Presidential term of AN 
act that 


» vacancy in the office of Associate Justice of 


DREW JOHNSON, Congress passed an 


the Supreme Court of the United States should 
be filled by appointment until the number of 
Associate Justices had been reduced to six, and 
that thereafter the Court should consist of a 
Chief Justice and six Associates, any four ot 
whom should constitute a quorum. 

At the time of the passage of this act the 
Court was composed of eight Associate Justices, 

1 addition to Chief Justice Cuase, viz.: Jus- 

ces Wayne, Grier, CLirrFoRp, Netson, Da- 
vis, Swayne, MILLER, and Fre_p; and it was 
generally supposed, as three of the Court were of 
great age—Warne, GRIER, and NELson—that 
vacancies were likely to happen within the term 
of the then incumbent of the Presidency, and 
that they would be filled temporarily by persons 
in harmony with him. It was deemed expedi- 
ent to provide against this contingency by de- 
claring that, if the vacancies did not exceed two, 
they should not be filled. Justice Warne, who 
had been assigned to a Southern Circuit, died 
| 1867, and in February of this year Justice 
GRIER resigned. 

After the elevation of General Grant to the 
Chief Magistracy the power to fill vacancies up 
to the original number was restored, and nomin- 
ations and appointments for this purpose were 
made of Judges Strone and Brapiey, who 
have entered upon the discharge of their du- 
ties. During the pendency of these nomina- 
tions the legal-tender case was decided; Justices 
CLIFFORD, NELSON, and FIELD uniting with the 
Chief Justice against Justices Davis, Swayne, 
and MILLER. 

As this case involved the right to exercise a 
power in war which Congress and the Adminis- 
tration had declared to be essential to success, 
it would seem that it ought to have been re- 
served until the Court was full. So far as ton- 
cerns Chief Justice Cuasr, who had urged Con- 
gress with great earnestness to pass the bill, there 
were strong reasons for delay so that he might 
not be required to declare as void an act which 
he, as the chief financial officer at the time, had 
induced Congress to pass. The position would 
have been regarded as painful by those who 
wished to avoid the suspicion of extraordinary 
motives, 

The relations of the Court to Congress, as 
prescribed in the Constitution, constitutes a 
powerful reason for the utmost delicacy in the 
treatment of questions of Congressional power. 
The authority to adjudicate upon them belongs 
to its appellate jurisdiction which the Court was 
to *Shave,” ** with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
The Court itself, when presided over by Chief 
Justice MARSHALL, decided, in the familiar case 
reported in 3d Cranch, that although the Con- 
stitution specifies the subjects of its jurisdiction, 
yet when Congress, in an affirmative enumera- 
tion of the matters upon which the Court might 
act On appeals, specified some of those men- 
tioned in the Constitution and omitted others, 
it amounted to a regulation imperative in the ex- 
slusion of those omitted. 


‘ 
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it from us to wish to limit 


Far be 


gree the perfect independence of the judiciary, 


Ini 


as we regard this freedom as the sheet-anchor 
of our safety; but prudence requires that a 
tribunal subjected so materially to the power 
of Congress by the fundamental law should 
continue to use he same delicacy in questions 
affecting Congressional power which governed 
the Court when Marsuatv presided over it 
ts dignity and usefulness wil 
The 
exhibition of this care will command public 
confidence, and prevent extremities in provid- 
ing for the regulations which Congress is em- 


deliberations. 
always be promoted by extreme caution, 


powered to make. 

We wish that the Attorney-General could 
have been saved the necessity of a motion to 
open one of its d ground that 
the Court was not full when it was made. The 

lirected to the 
contest, and even the foreign press has spoken 
of the attempt as unusual and indefensible. 
But as the decision involves the very essence of 


ecisions, on the 


attention of partisans is warmly ¢ 


the war power, and subjects the country to peril 
in case of a new war, reargument of the ques- 
tion, so that it may be considered by the full 
Court, is required for public security. 














The aftirmance of the Kentucky dec 
against the Legal-Tender act, in its applics 
to pre-existing debts, is rted by many on 
the ground that it is a step in he direction of 
specie payments. In nearly every loval State 
the act was declared legal, bv the highest State 
courts, in its application to such debts, on the 


round that Congress had powe determine 


ch promoted 





* 


what means, Whi 





end in view, 

conducting 
consider the 
vas settled if 
it Was a means, and was not prohibited. 

In the argument of the case at Washington 
the action of the British Parliament in creating 
a precedent for this legislation entirely 
rlooked. The act of 1797, which legalized 
he refusal of the Bank of England to pay its 
bills in coin, and prevented the arrest of debt- 
who could show that they had tendered 
them, was followed, in 1814, by another 
making it a misdemeanor to pass such bills for 
less than their nominal value, or gold for more. 
This act also provided that, in case of distraint 
for rent, after such bills had been tendered, the 
goods seized upon should be returned, but the 
law left the creditor to his other remedit 

These acts have a I because 
they applied to pre-existing « 
sacred character, and produce: 
lation of the bills ot the Bank of England, to the 
utter exclusion of gold and silver fora period of 


were “necessary and proper” fo1 
war, and that it was for courts to 


question of necessity and propriet 


was 








ors 


act 


direct rearing 


lebts of the most 


» The policy of the act 
tinued for seven or eight years after the war. 

The Parhament of Great Britain passed 
act, and ultimately provided for it 
Both of these are legislative functions ; 
is a great error to suppose that we can with 
safety rely upon a court to employ a legislative 


over twe 





ats. 





function and restore the country to specie pay- | 
ments. | 
We are the firm advocates of a to 
specie payments as soon as it can be accom- 
plished with advantage. This is a duty which 
Congress ought not to omit: but its omission 
does not justify an irregular mode of accom- | 
plishing the object. If we can not secure a re- 
peal of the law in the mode prescribed by the | 
Constitution, the infliction must be borne, as | 
in that case it is the will of the people. | 
| 
| 


return 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

Tueke has been a great deal of satirical fun 
leveled at the Board of Regents of the Univers 
ity of the State of New York. The functions 
of the body are very little understood, and they 
have been often represented as a close corpora- 
tion of useless old togies. ‘The Constituti 
al Convention was besieged with petitions for 
the abolition of the Board; and it debated the 
proposition of a State Board of Education, to 
combine the duties of the Regents and of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The Re- 
gents are a body of great dignity, for they are 
elected like United States Senators, and for life ; 
and they are certainly an inexpensive body, for 
the members are paid nothing but their actual } 
expenses. Some of the most distinguished 
citizens of the State have been members of the 
Board, and Mr. Verr_anck, who recently died 
rich in honors and years, was the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Last year the attempt to abolish the Board 
was renewed in the Legislature, and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction was instructed 
to report upon the expediency of such action. 
In his report, lately submitted, he treats the 
subject at some length. In brief, the facts are 
these. There are two systems of education 
connected with the State: one consists of the 
public schools, the other of the chartered acad- 
emies and colleges. ‘The Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction manages the relations of the 
State to the first, the Board of Regents to the 
second. The Regents are authorized by the 
Ltgislature to grant charters both to colleges 
and academies, and to distribute money among 
the latter upon certain conditions. They may | 


n- 





grant honorary degrees, and are required to | portionally among the sect 
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| 
| 
1a forced circu- | 
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annually, reporting upon their condit 
Legislature. They have also charge of 1 
State Library and State Cabinet of Nat 
History, and of the State Normal S ] 
Albany. These are their duties, and the ques- 
tion is whether it is desirable that all th 

of every kind with which the St has 1 
tions should be under the control of be 

or whether it is wiser to maintain the 
separate supervision. 

The Superintendent tthe} 
the Regents are very d that - 
tically they can do nothin t and re} 

If greater efficiency is sought in the 

system greater power must be given to 
Board. But the Superintendent is of « 
that the time has not for gt 
academies free; in other words, for ji 

at is called higher edu in tl 
school system; and that e f 
with chartered academies rfort 
would make a very incongruous s H 
thinks, therefore, that the principle of pres- 
ent system of a dual supervision should | 
maintained; but he sees no reas¢ that 
Board which has the care of the mies 
should be an independent body sepa ly re- 
porting to the Legislature He woul 1 | 
unity of control of all the scl ls of eve ind 
that depend in any degree apon the State ; : 
to this end there should be a single Departm« 
of Education, He consequently recommends 
that the Board of Regents be made a part 
that Department, charged w eir prese - 
ties, and that their report ) He: 
of the Department, to be inc l 

il report, so that one document may show 

ation of the entir system of Stat - 

ti to education. And he alsor mm s 

that the Reg be hereafter elected f - 
ted term. 

The Superintendent does not enter upon t 
question—for it was not submitted t - 
whether the State should give any aid wl 
to private academies. ‘There are now 
State of New York twenty-two « se 
two hundred academies, and eighty I 
schools, which are a con ition, by consent 
of the districts, of the academy and the com 
mon school. There have been alt xt er! ty 
colleges and four hundred tw acade- 
mies chartered, but many have be dor- 
mant or are relinquishe: Others und ly 


h, if not die, but for th 
ile, however, it is wisely 
inoney that helps tO sup] t 

district where otherwise ther 


would languis 





The 
j 


academy in a 











would be none is probably well spent. 
That the changes proposed by the Su 
tendent would tend to make t manage 
of the relation of the academies to the St 
more efficient is not very cl In subor - 
ting the Regents to the Head of Depart- 
1 t of Education, and limiting 
their dignity is somewhat And 
Ithough it is their dignity whi is ‘ 
of much irreverent » which HaLLeck 
contributed, yet to 1 dig f 


paid body ot public officers does not seem t 





a policy likely to increase their zeal 

The Superintendent argues forcibly and 

favor of maintaining the substar ft 

ent system; and with great defer 

opinion of an officer of experience and sag 

ty, it seems to us that, if the system is to - 





tinue, the changes proposed would be disad 
vVanlageous, 


THE PUBLIC MONEY AND THE 


SECTS. 





In the min on 
Public E iu ha 
signed by the 
associates, f 
diversion ot 1 pur- 
poses has 1 5 
represented ; anc 
lishing ** vulgar and blasphemous pictures” to 
arouse the prejudice of the community against 


a wrong which exists only in its 


£ 
The report states that the law of last vear | 
which money was given to sectarian s« s 
does not involve any money received for tl 


nsequently, th: 
the 


common school tax; and, co 


) 
0i Mon- 


will be time enough to defend scl 
eys when they are attacked. 


Of course the Committee are aware that this 











is the merest quibble. ‘The act complain 

is the tenth section of the New York county tax 
levy for 1869, which divides an ** amount equal 
to twenty per cent. on the excise moneys re- 
ceived for said city in 1868” among certain 
schools. This is not money taken t 
common school fund, which the con ns 
cures to the support of common schools 

is money paid out of the State treas Vf the 


support of's ctarian schools, 
It is public 


a measure 


point of the opposition. 





paid for sectarian education 
at war with one of the fundamental principk 
of the government. And, howe, 
the minority of the Committee may insist that 
thev 


er earnestly 


the school moneys have not been touched, 
know, as well as the rest of 


us, the claim now 


made is that those moneys shall be divided pro- 
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PRINCE HENRI DE BOURBON.—{Ser Pace 247.) 


Act of Congress. in the Year 
THERS, In the Clerk's Othce of 
trict Court of the United States, for the Southern 


MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “ The Woman in White,” “No Name,” 
‘The Moonstone,” etc., et 
—~ 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
-_ 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 
THE TRUTH AT LAST. 


Two days after the marriage—on Wednesday, 
the ninth of September—a packet of letters, re- 
ceived at Windygates, was forwarded by Lady 
Lundie’s steward to Ham Farm. 

With one exception, the letters were all ad- 
dressed either to Sir Patrick or to his sister-in- 
law. ‘The one exception was directed to ** Ar- 
nold Brinkworth, Esq., care of Lady Lundie, 
Windygates House, Perthshire’—and the en- 
velope was specially protected by-a seal. 

Noticing that the post-mark was ‘* Glasgow,” 
Sir Patrick (to whom the letter had been de- 
livered) looked with a certain distrust at the 
handwriting on the address. It was not known 
to him—but it was obviously the handwriting of 
awoman. Lady Lundie was sitting opposite to 
him at the table. He said, carelessly, *‘ A let- 
ter for Arnold”—and pushed it across to her. 
Her ladyship took up the letter, and dropped it, 
the instant she looked at the handwriting, as if 
it had burned her fingers. 

‘*The Person again!’ exclaimed Lady Lun- 
die. ‘‘The Person, presuming to address Ar- 
nold Brinkworth, at My house!” 

** Miss Silvester ?” asked Sir Patrick. 

‘*No,” said her ladyship, shutting her teeth 
with a snap. ‘*The Person may insult me by 
addressing a letter to my care. But the Per- 
son’s name shall not pollute my lips. Not even 
in your house, Sir Patrick. Not even to please 
you. 

Sir Patrick was sufficiently answered. After 
all that had happened—after her farewell letter 
to Blanche—here was Miss Silvester writing to 


Blanche’s husband, of her own accord! It was 
unaccountable, to say the least of it. He took 
the letter back, and looked at it again. Lady 


Lundie’s steward was a methodical man. He 
had indorsed each letter recewed at Windygates 
with the date of its delivery. The letter ad- 
dressed to Arnold had been delivered on Mon- 
day, the seventh of September—on Arnold's wed- 
ding-day. 

What did it mean ? 

It was pure waste of time to inquire. Sir 
Patrick rose to lock the letter up in one of the 
drawers of the writing-table behind him. Lady 
Lundie interfered (in the interest of morality). 

“* Sir Patrick !” ; 

** Yes?” 

“Don't you consider it your duty to open that 
letter ?” . 

‘“*My dear lady! what can you possibly be 
thinking of ?” ‘ . 








The most virtuous of living women had her 


* answer ready on the spot. 


**T am thinking,” said Lady Lundie, ‘* of Ar- 
nold’s moral welfare.” 

Sir Patrick smiled. On the long list of those 
respectable disguises under which we assert our 
own importance, or gratify our own love of med- 
dling in our neighbor's affairs, a mor 
for the welfare of others figures in the foremost 


al reg: rd 


place, and stands deservedly as number one. 

** We shall probably hear from Arnold in a 
day or two,” said Sir Patric k, locking the lette: 
up in the drawer. ‘* He shall have it as soon as 


I know where to send it to him.” 

The next morning brought news of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

They reported themselves to be too supremely 
happy to care where they lived, so long as they 
lived together. Every question but the question 
of Love was left in the competent hands of their 
courier. ‘This sensible and trust-worthy man had 
decided that Paris was not to be thought of as a 
place of residence, by any sane human being, in 
the month of September. He had arranged that 
they were to leave for Baden—on their way to 
Switzerland—on the tenth. Letters were ac- 
cordingly to be addressed to that place, until 
further notice. If the courier liked Baden, they 
would probably stay there for some time. If the 
courier took a fancy for the mountains, they 
would in that case go on to Switzerland. In the 
mean while nothing mattered to Arnold but 
Blanche—and nothing mattered to Blanche but 
Arnold. 

Sir Patrick re-directed Anne Silvester’s letter 
to Arnold, at the Poste Restante, Baden. A 
second letter, which had arrived that morning 
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THE NEW FIRE-ALARM 


addressed to Arnold in a legal handwriting, and | 


bearing the post-mark of Edinburgh), was for- 
warded in the same way, and at the same time. 
i } 





‘Two days later Ham Farm was deserted by 
the guests. Lady Lundie had gone back to 
Wi dy gates. The rest had s¢ para ed in their 
different directions. Sir l’atrick, who also con 
templated returning to Scotland, remained be- 


hind for a week—a solitary prisoner in his own 
coun Accumulated busi- 
ness, with which it was impossible for his stew- 
ard to deal single-handed, obliged him to remain 
at his estates in Kent for that time. To a man 
without a taste for partridge-shooting the ordeal 
was a trying one Patrick got through the 
day with the help of his business and his books. 
In the evening the rector of a neighboring parish 
drove over to dinner, and engaged his host at the 
noble but obsolete game of Piquet They ar- 
ranged to meet at each other's houses on altern- 
ate days. The rector was an admirable player ; 
and Sir Patrick, though a born Presbyterian, 
blessed the Church of England from the bottom 
of his heart. 

Three more days passed. Business at Ham 
Farm began to draw to an end. ‘The time for 
Sir Patrick's journey to Scotland came nearer. 
The two partners at Piquet agreed to meet for a 
final game, on the next night, at the rectors 
house. But (let us take comfort in remembering 
it) our superiors in Church and State are as com 
pletely at the mercy of circumstances as the 
humblest and the poorest of us. That last game 
of Piquet between the baronet and the parson 
was never to be played. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day Sir Patrick 
came in from a drive, and found a letter from 





ry house arrears of 


Su 
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MUST LEAVE OFF, AND REST A LITTLE.” 


LUTHER 
SN AW 





TELEGRAPH—SIGNAL-BOX.—[Sre Paar 247 

Arnold waiting for him, which had been deliv- 

ered by the second post 
Judged by externals only, it was a letter of 
n unusually perplexing—possibly also of an un 
sually interesting—kind Arnold was one of 
last persons in the world whom any of his 
friends would have suspected of being a lengthy 


correspondent Here, nevertheless, was a letter 
from him, of three times the customary bulk and 

ight—and, apparently, of more than common 
importance, in the matter of news, besides. At 
the top the envelope was marked ** Jmmediate.” 
And at one side rlined) was the omin- 
ous word, ** Pri . 

‘Nothing wrong, I hope?” thot 
ricK, 

He opened the envelo} 

Two inclosures fell out on 
looked at them for a moment. 
two letters which he had forwar 
The third letter remaining in h 
cupying a double sheet, was from Arm 


we 


» unde 


ight Sir Pat- 


the table. He 

They were the 

ed to Baden. 

is hand, and 

id himself. 

Patrick read Arnold's letter first. It was 
lated ** Baden,” and it began as follows: 


oc 





=u 








**My Dear Sir Patrick,—Don't he urmed, 
if vou can possibly help it. I am in a terrible 
mess 

Sir Patrick looked up for a moment from the 
letter. Given a young man w lates from 

* Baden,” and declares himself to be in **a te! 
rible mess, ” r the « mstances ot 
the case l } retatl t re pl od 
on them? Sir Patrick drew the i itable con 
clusion. Arnold had been bl 

He shook his head, and with the let- 
ter. 

** I must say, dreadful as it is, that I am not 
to blame—nor she either, po r thing 

Sir Patrick paused again. ‘“*She?” Blanche 


had apparently been gambling too? 
Was wanting to complete the picture but an an- 
nouncement in the next sentence, presenting the 
courier as carried away, in his turn, by the insa- 
tiate passion for pl: Sir Patrick resumed 

**You can not, I am sure, expect me to have 
known the law. And as for poor Miss Silyes- 
ter—" 


Nothing 


iV 





** Miss Silvester?” What had Miss Silvester 
to do with it? And what could be the meaning 
of the reference to ** the law 

Sir Patrick had read the letter, thus far, stand- 

listrust stole over him at the 

s Silvester’s name in connec- 

th vhich had prec eded if, He 

felt nothing approaching toa clear prevision of 


what was tocome. Some indescribable influence 














was at work in him, whi hook his nerves, and 
made him feel the infirmities of his « as it 
seemed) on a sudden. It went no further than 
that. He was obliged to sit down he was 
obliged to wait a moment before he went « 

he letter proceeded, in these word 

** And, as for poor Miss Silvester, t! h she 
felt, as she reminds me, some misgivings-—still, 
she never could have foreseen, being no lawver 
either, how it was to end. 1 hardly know the 
best way to break it to you. [ can't, and won't 
believe it myself. But even if it should be true, 
Lam quite sure you will find a way out of it for 
us. I will stick at nothing, and Miss Silvester 

28 you will see by her lette vill stick at ne- 








vht. Of course, I 
darling Blanche, 


All 





ts nothin 





nad Is 
- ae 


this, dear Sir Patrick, is very badly written, 1 am 
traid, but it Is meai to prepare vou, and to 
put the be y Sut starting. How- 


aud shame on the 











eve 
nN is what J say. This it is, in short: 
Geoilrey Delamayn is even a greater scoundrel 
you think him; and [ bitterly repent (as 

ngs have turned out) having held my tongue 
that night when you and I had our private talk 


at Ham Farm. You will think Iam mixing two 





ws up together. But Iam not. Please to 
keep this about Geoffrey in your mind, and piece 
i with what I have next to say. ‘The 
vorst is still to come. Miss Silvester’s letter 
nclosed) tells me this terrible thin You must 





w that I went to her privately, as Geottrey's 
party at Win- 
ve happened, 





awh 


} 


essenger, on the day of the 1 
ates. Well—how it coul 
} 


}leaven only knows but there is reason to fear 
that I married her, without being aware of it my- 
self, in August last, at the Craig Fernie inn.” 
Che letter dropped from Sir Patrick’s hand. 
He sank back in the chair, stunned tor the mo- 
ment, under the shock that had fallen on him. 
He rallied, and rose bewildered to his feet. 
He took a turn in the rou. He stopped, and 
summoned his will, and steadied himself by main 
force Ile pi ked up the letter, and read the 
last sentence again. Ilis face tlushed. He was 
on the point of yielding himself to a useless out- 
burst of anger against Arnold, when his etter 
sense checked him at the last moment. ** One 
fool in the family is enough,” he said. ** My 


business in this dreadful emergeicy is to keep 
ar for Blanche’s sake. 
ov make sure of his own 


my head cl 


Ile waited once more, t 
compesure und turned again to th 
he writer had to say tor himself, in the way 








ter, tu see 





of explanation and excuse. 


Arnold had plenty to say 
If. 


i the drawback 
li was hard to de- 


—Wwit 





of not knowing how t 











cide which quality in his letter was most marked 
ie total absence of arrangement, or the total 
ence of reserve. Without beginning, middle, 

‘ lh | the story of his fatal connection 
i t les of Anne Silvester, from the 

i de day when Geotfrey Delamayn sent 
i Craig Fer he equally memorable 

mn Sit Pan had tried vainly to make 




















I< t fool,” the let- 
tt oncl otlres Delamayn’'s 
Lt rned out, But 

Vv col t compromising 
N s nd you will 

lat rously she re- 
cus i 1 Sorry I wasnt 
mol done. Dll stick 
itu re—to uudo it. 
Wi tell me what is the fi step [am to take; 
ii . t from Blanche, 
rely on n ng to hear trom 

l Pela, Gear i ri ye irs 1 eut 
pr ty, Arnold Brinkworth.’ 

Sir Patrick folded the le 
two inclosures lying ou the 
hard, his brow s trowuis 
tv take up Anne's letter 
nold’s agent in Kdinburgh 
As it happened, he took that first. 

It was short enough, and clearly enough writ- 
ten, to invite a re g before he put it duwn 
ayain. ‘The lawyer reported that he had made 
the necessary inquiries at Glasgow, with this re- 
sult. Auwne had been traced to The Sheep’s 
Head Hotel She had lain there utterly help- 
less, from illness, untyl the beginning of Septem- 
ber. She liad been advertised, without result, 
in the Glasgow newspapers. On the Sth of 
September she had sutliciently recovered to be 

ie to leave the hotel. She had been seen at 


the railway station on the same day—but from 
point all her had been lost once 


‘The lawyer had aceordingly stopped the 


trace of 























proceedings, and now waited further instructions 
trom his client. 

‘This letter was not without its effect in en- 
couraging Sir Patrick to suspend the harsh and 
hasty judgment of Anne, which any man, placed 
in his present situation, must have been inclined 
to form.  Iler illness claimed its small share of 
sympathy. ler friendless position—so_ plainly 
and so sadly revealed by the adveriisiug in the 

ewspapers—pleaded for merciful construction 
of faults committed, if taults there were. Grave- 
lv, but not angrily, Sir Patrick opened her letter 

the letter that cast a doubt on his niece’s mar- 
rlage. 

Thus Anne Silvester wrot 

“GLASUOW, Septe ber 5. 

Dear M Brinkwouktu,—Nearly three 
weeks siuce I attempted to write to you from 
this place. was seized by sudden illness while 
1 was engaged over mv letter; and from that 

to this L have laid helpless in bed—very 

, us they tell me, to death. I was strong 
Pe i to be dressed, and to sit up for a little 
while yesterday and the day before. To-day, I 
have made a better advance toward recovery. 
J can hold my pen and control my thoughts. 
Phe first use tv which I put this improvement is 
tu write these lines. 

“Tam going (so far as I know) to surprise— 
possibly to alarm—you, ‘There is no escaping 
» it, fur you or for m t must be doue. 

! f how best to iutroduce what I 

dtu savy, Lean tind no better way 

tikitti Childs L ulust a yvouto tune vour Inemory 

! 6 to a day iW ive th bitter reason 

» re the iN ' Geotlrey Delamayn 
it ufo see I A i ke : 

POU MY | tol Hot reliweih il illiap- 

pily prod ced no im sslull Oll VU it the thie 

—that L felt, and ex ssed, more than onee on 

that vccasion, & very great ai sIKC LU Your passe 


ing me off on the people of the inn as your wife. 
It was necessary to my being permitted to remain 
at Craig Fernie that you should do so. I knew 
this; but still I shrank from it. It was impos- 
sible for me to contradict you, without involving 
you in the painful consequences, and running the 
risk of making a scandal which might find its 
way to Blanche’s ears. I knew this also; but 
still my conscience reproached me. It was a 
vague feeling. I was quite unaware of the act- 
ual danger in which you were placing yourself, 
or | would have spoken out, no matter what came 
of it. I had what is called a presentiment that 
you were not acting discreetly—nothing more. 
‘As I love and honor my mother’s memory—as I 
trust in the mercy of God—this is the truth. 

** You left the inn the next morning, and we 
have not met since. 

‘* A few days after you went away my anx- 
ieties grew more than I could bear alone. I 
went secretly to Windygates, and had an inter- 
view with Blanche. 

**She was absent for a few minutes from the 
room in which we had met. In that interval I 
saw Geoffrey Delamayn for the first time since 
I had left him at Lady Lundie’s lawn-party. 
Ile treated me as if I was a stranger. He told 
me that he had found out all that had passed be- 
tween us at the inn. He said he had taken a 
lawyer’s opinion. Oh, Mr. Brinkworth! how 
cau I break it to you? how can I write the 
words which repeat what he said to me next? 
It must be done. Cruel as it is, it must be done. 
H{e refused to my face to marry me. He said I 
was married already. He said I was your wife. 

** Now you know why I have referred you to 
what I felt (and confessed to feeling) when we 
were together at Craig Fernie. If you think 
hard thoughts, and say hard words of me, I can 
claim no right to blame you. I am innocent— 
and yet it is my fault. 

** My head swims, and the foolish tears are 
rising in spite of me. I must leave off, and rest 
a little. 


‘*T have been sitting at the window, and 
watching the people in the street as they go by. 
‘They are all strangers. But, somehow, the sight 
of them seems to rest my mind. The hum of 
the great city gives me heart, and helps me to 
go on. 

**I can not trust myself to write of the man 
who has betrayed us both.. Disgraced and bro- 
ken as I am, there is something still left in me 
which litts me above Aim. If he came repent- 
ant, at this moment, aud offered me all that 
rank and wealth and worldly consideration can 
ive, I would rather be what I am now than be 
his wife. 

** Let me speak of you: 
sake) let me speak of myself. 

**f ought, no doubt, to have waited to see you 
at Windygates, and to have told you at once of 
what had happened. But I was weak and ill; 
and the shock of hearing what I heard fell so 
heavily on me that I fainted. After I came to 
myself I was so horrified, when I thought of you 
and Blanche, that a sort of madness possessed 
me. I had but one idea—the idea of running 
away and hiding myself. 

** My mind got clearer and quieter on the way 
to this place; and, arrived here, I did what I 
hope and believe was the best thing I could do. 
[ consulted two lawyers. ‘They differed in opin- 
ion as to whether we were married or not—ac- 
cording to the law which decides on such things 
in Scotland. The first said Yes. The second 
said No—but advised me to write immediately 
and tell you the position in which you stood. I 
attempted to write the same day, and fell ill as 
you know. 

** Thank God, the delay that has happened is 
of no consequence. I asked Blanche, at Windy- 
gates, when you were to be married—and she 
told me not until the end of the autumn. It is 
only the fifth of September now. You have 
plenty of time before you. For all our sakes, 
make good use of it. 

** What are you to do? 

** Go at once to Sir Patrick Lundie, and show 
him this letter. Follow his advice—no matter 
how it may affect me. I should ill requite your 
kindness, I should be false indeed to the love I 
bear to Blanche, if I hesitated to brave any ex- 
posure that may now be necessary in your in- 
terests and in hers. You have been all that is 
generous, all that is delicate, all that is kind in 
this matter. You have kept my disgraceful se- 
cret—I am quite sure of it—with the fidelity of 
an honorable man who has had a woman's repu- 
tation placed in his charge. I release you, with 
my whole heart, dear Mr. Brinkworth, from your 
pledge. I entreat you, on my knees, to consider 
yourself free to reveal the truth. I will make 
any acknowledgment, on my side, that is need- 
ful under the circumstances—no matter how 
public it may be. Release yourself at any price ; 
and then, and not till then, give back your regard 
to the miserable women who has laden you with 
the burden of her sorrow, and darkened your life 
fur a moment with the shadow of her shame. 

** Pray don’t think there is any painful sacri- 
fice involved in this. ‘1.e quieting of my own 
mind is involved in it—and that is all. 

** What has life left for me? Nothing but the 
barren necessity of living. When I think of the 
future now, my mind passes over the years that 
may be left to me in this world. Sometimes I 
dare to hope that the Divine Mercy of Christ— 
which once pleaded on earth for a woman like 
me—may plead, when death has taken me, for 
my spirit in Heaven. Sometimes I dare to hope 
thar I may see my mother, and Blanche’s mother, 
in the better world. ‘Their hearts were bound 
together as the hearts of sisters while they were 
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here; and they left to their children the legacy of 
their love. Oh, help me to say, if we meet again, 
that not in vain I promised to be a sister to 
Blanche! The debt I owe to her is the heredi- | 





tary debt of my mother’s gratitude. And what 
um I now? An obstacle in the way of the hap- 
piness of her life. Sacrifice me to that happi- 
ness, for God’s sake! It is the one thing I have 
lett to live for. Again and again I say it—I 
care nothing for myself. I have no right to be 
considered; I have no wish to be considered. 
Tell the whole truth about me, and call me to 
bear witness to it as publicly as you please! 


**T have waited a little, once more, trying to 
think, before I close my letter, what there may 
be still left to write. 

**T can not think of any thing left but the duty 
of informing you how you may find me, if you 
wish to write—or if it is thought necessary that 
we should meet again. 

‘**One word betore I tell you this. 

**It is impossible for me to guess what you 
will do, or what you will be advised to do by 
others, When you get my letter. I don’t even 
know that you may not already have heard of 
what your position is from Geoffrey Delamayn 
himself. In this event, or in the event of your 
thinking it desirable to take Blanche into your 
contidence, I venture to suggest that you should 
appoint some person whom you can trust to see 
me on your behalf—or, if you can not do this, 
that you should see me in the presence of a third 
person. The man who has not hesitated to be- 
tray us both, will not hesitate to misrepresent us 
in the vilest way, if he can do it in the future. 
For your own sake, let us be careful to give lying 
tongues no opportunity of assailing your place in 
Blanche’s estimation. Don’t act so as to risk 
putting yourself in a false position again! Don’t 
let it be possible that a feeling unworthy of her 
should be roused in the loving and generous na- 
ture of your future wife! 

“This written, I may now tell you how to 
communicate with me after I have left this 
place. 

“You will find on the slip of paper inclosed 
the name and address of the second of the two 
lawyers whom I consulted in Glasgow. — It is ar- 
ranged between us that I am to inform him, by 
letter, of the next place to which I remove, and 
that he is to communicate the information either 
to you or to Sir Patrick Lundie, on your apply- 
ing for it personally or by writing. I don't yet 
know myself where [ may find refuge. Nothing 
is certain but that I can not, in my present state 
of weakness, travel far. 

** If you wonder why I move at all until I am 
stronger, I can only give a reason which may 
appear fanciful and overstrained. 

**T have been informed that I was advertised 
in the Glasgow newspapers during the time when 
J lay at this hotel, a stranger at the point of death. 
Trouble has perhaps made me morbidly suspi- 
cious. Tam afraid of what may happen if I stay 
here, after my place of residence has been made 
publicly known. So, as soon as I can move, 
I go away in secret. It will be enough for me, 
if I can find rest and peace in some quiet place, 
in the country round Glasgow. You need feel 
no anxiety about my means of living. I have 
money enough for all that I need—and, if I get 
well again, I know how to earn my bread. 

**T send no message to Blanche—I dare not 
till this is over. Wait till she is your happy 
wife; and then give her a kiss, and say it comes 
from Anne. 

‘*Try and forgive me, dear Mr. Brinkworth. 
T have said all. Yours gratefully, 

** ANNE SILVESTER.” 





Sir Patrick put the letter down with unfeigned 
respect for the woman who had written it. 

Something of the personal influence which 
Anne exercised more or less over all the men 
with whom she came in contact seemed to com- 
municate itself to the old lawyer through the 
medium of her letter. His thoughts perversely 
wandered away from the serious and pressing 
question of his niece’s position into a region of 
purely speculative inquiry relating to Anne. 
What infatuation (he asked himself) had placed 
that noble creature at the mercy of such a man 
as Geoffrey Delamayn ? 

We have all, at one time or another in our 
lives, been perplexed as Sir Patrick was per- 
plexed now. 

If we know any thing by experience, we know 
that women cast themselves away impulsively on 
unworthy men, and that men ruin themselves 
headlong for unworthy women. We have the 
institution of Divorce actually among us, exist- 
ing mainly because the two sexes are perpetually 
placing themselves in these anomalous relations 
toward each other. And yet, at every fresh in- 
stance which comes before us, we persist in be- 
ing astonished to find that the man and the wo- 
man have not chosen each other on rational and 
producible grounds! We expect human passion 
to act on logical principles ; and human fallibil- 
ity—with love for its guide—to be above all dan- 
ger of making a mistake! Ask the wisest among 
Anne Silvester’s sex what they saw to rationally 
justify them in choosing the men to whom they 
have given their hearts and their lives, and you 
will be putting a question to those wise women 
which they never once thought of putting to 
themselves. Nay, more still. Look into your 
own experience, and say frankly, Could you just- 
ify your own excellent choice at the time when 
you irrevocably made it? Could you have put 
your reasons on paper when you first owned to 
yourself that you loved him? And would the 
reasons have borne critical inspection if you had ? 

Sir Patrick gave it up in despair. The inter- 
ests of his niece were at stake. He wisely de- 
termined to rouse his mind by occupying him- 
self with the practical necessities of the moment. 
It was essential to send an apology to the rec- 
tor, in the first place, so as to leave the evening 
at his disposal for considering whei preliminary 
course of conduct he should advise Arnold to 
pursue. 
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After writing a few lines of apology to his 
partner at Piquet—assigning family business as 
the excuse for breaking his engagement—Nir 
Patrick rang the bell. The faithful Duncan 
appeared, and saw at once in his master’s face 
that something had happened. 

**Send a man with this to the Rectory,” said 
Sir Patrick. ‘‘I can’t dine out to-day. I must 
have a chop at home.” 

“T am afraid, Sir Patrick—if I may be ex- 
cused tor remarking it—you have had some bad 
news ?” 

**The worst possible news, Duncan. can't 
tell vou about it now. Wait within hearing of 
the bell. In the mean time let nobody inte: 
rupt me. If the steward himself comes I can't 
see him.” 

After thinking it over carefully, Sir Patrick 
decided that there was no alternative but to send 
a message to Arnold and Blanche, summoning 
them back to England in the first place. The 
necessity of questioning Arnold, in the minutest 
detail, as to every thing that had happened be- 
tween Anne Silvester and himself at the Craig 
Fernie inn, was the first and foremost necessity 
of the case. 

At the same time it appeared to be desirable 
for Blanche’s sake, to keep her in ignorance, for 
the present at least, of what had happened. Sir 
Patrick met this difficulty with characteristic in 
genuity and readiness of resource. 

He wrote a telegram to Arnold, expressed in 
the following terms: 

** Your letter and inclosures received. Return 
to Ham Farm as soon as you conveniently can. 
Keep the thing still a secret from Blanche. ‘Tell 
her, as the reason for coming back, that the lost 














respected friend. 
‘ 


trace of Anne Silvester has been recovered, and 
that there may be reasons for her returning to 
England before any thing further can be done.” 

Duncan having been dispatched to the station 
with this message, Duncan’s master proceeded 
to calculate the question of time. : 

Arnold would in all probability receive the 
telegram at Baden, on the next day, September 
the seventeenth. In three days more he and 
Blanche might be expec ted to reach Ham Farm. 
During the interval thus placed at his disposal 
sir Patrick would have ample time in which to 
recover himself, and to see his way to acting for 
the best in the alarming emergency that now 
confronted him. 


On the nineteenth Sir Patrick received a tele 
gram intorming him that he might expect to sce 








the young couple late in the even on the 
twentieth. 

Late in the evening the seund of carriage 
wheels was audible on the diive; and Sir Pat 


rick, opening the door of his room, heard the 
fam voices in the hall. 

* Well!” cried Blanche, catching 
at the door, ‘tis Anne found ¢ 

** Not just yet, my dear.” 

“Ts there news of heri” 

“Tea,” 

‘** Am I in time to be of use ?” 

**In excellent time. You shall hear all about 
it to-morrow. Go and take off your traveling- 
things, and come down again to supper as soon 
as you can.” 

Blanche kissed him, and went on up stairs. 
She had, as her uncle thought in the glimpse he 
had caught of her, been improved by her mar- 
riage. It had quieted and steadied her. There 
were graces in her look and manner which Str 
Patrick had not noticed before. Arnold, on his 
side, appeared to less advantage. He was rest- 
less and anxious; his position with Miss Silves- 
ter seemed to be preying on his mind. As soon 
as his young wife's back was turned, he appealed 
to Sir Patrick in an eager whisper. 

**T hardly dare ask you what I have got it on 
my mind to say,” he began. ‘*I must bear it, 
if you are angry with me, Sir Patrick. But 
only tell me one thing. Is there a way out of it 
for us? Have you thought of that ?” 

**T can not trust myself to speak of it clearly 
and composedly to-night,” said Sir Patrick. 
** Be satisfied if I tell you that I have thought it 
all out—and wait for the rest till to-morrow.” 

Other persons concerned in the coming drama 
had had past difficulties to think out, and future 
movements to consider, during the interval occu- 
pied by Arnold and Blanche on their return jour- 
ney to England. Between the seventeenth and 
the twentieth of September Geotfrey Delamayn 
had left Swanhaven, on the way to his new train- 
ing quarters in the neighborhood in which the 
Foot-Race at Fulham was to be run. Between 
the same dates, also, Captain Newenden had 
taken the opportunity, while passing through 
London on his way south, to consult his solicit- 
ors. The object of the conference was to find 
means of discovering an anonymous letter-writer 
in Scotland, who had presumed to cause serious 
annoyance to Mrs. Glenarm. 

Thus, by ones and twos, converging from wide- 
ly distant quarters, they were now beginning to 
draw together, in the near neighborhood of the 
great city which was soon destined to assemble 
them all, for the first and the last time in this 
world, face to face. 











THROUGH THE BARS OF A CELL. 


Covurtrous Reaper,—I am the inmate of a 
State Prison. Do not be astonished, my friend, 
at being addressed by such a being. I can as- 
sure you I am a special convict, and, perhaps, 
some of these days when [ am free, you may 
encounter my veritable self in the bosom of your 
social circle. If your curiosity is awakened, I 
will breathe to you through the gratings of my 
cell my eventful history. It is a strange one, 
Indeed I make bold to say that 
a stranger one was never breathed into you rear. 

I had an only brother. We had been brought 
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up in a distant village in the State of Pennsylva- 
Our father died when my younger brother 
poor. She 


lila. 
was born, leaving my mother ve 
brought us up bravely, however. I being the 


ry 


eldest, was sent off at an early age to fight the 
battle of life, and, while helping myself, to do 
something toward helping others. With 
noble purpose in my mind I made rapid prog- 
ress, and finally had the hardihood to set off to 


this 


New York, rightly imagining that there there | to give up his soul, his 


were the greatest prizes for an ambitious youth, 
Full of the most ardent affection for my mother, 
I tried to make every thing turn to my own ad- 
vancement. I felt as though every act of my 
lite had an effect upon their fortunes. ‘This feel- 
ing so inspired me that self-denial was not only 
easy, but delightful. Feeling as I did, that all 
iy savings benefited them so greatly, how could 
I do otherwise than save ? 

I was extremely fortunate in New York. My 
last employers in the country gave me letters to 
one of the chief merchants in that city. He re- 
ceived me kindly. 
and saving habits, he speedily ] 


Year by vear he added to my salary. 


Finding out my industrious 


me, 


romoted 





after years of labor, I found myself, at the age 
of twenty-five, the confidential clerk of my em- 
ployer, with a large salary, and the control of 
Willows. 

some vears before I had conceived the idea 
of giving my brother a good education. My 
brother was to me more like a son than any 


il . His nature was widely di 
mine, I bold, resolute, da 
poetic al, and full of 
lepenc 


I was formed for a life 


fferent from 
he was 


rng: 
ring 5; 


sentiment. I 


Wis 
was 








stern, practical, and in 
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She only sought my brother f 
iy a“ 
As to love or marriage, 
at the idea. Her asp 
than that. By the utmost 
exceeding charm whicl 


couquest of the talented 5 





til 
art! 





ich she 
playing, she completely 


With all the intoxication of yenius he st 











ed himself to her power. With him to love was 

life, his all. It was no 
light or transitory matter. It was the most » 
ous thing on earth, As to her, he never doubt 
ed her sincerity. 

At last he woke ni and only 
awaked to dak - e wale 
his feelings. She 1 W he 
sure of his affecti try t i 
him with jealousy On his remonstrating, s 
turned him away forever with a withering snee 
lle was stunned at first, but afterward thought it 
@ Tnistake, He sought her o 
plored her to tell him truly. ‘'T 
contempt Was unmistakable 
was. Had he possessed my 
would have survived this shock. i 
does not live who could kill me by a disappoi 
ment. But my brother was a gentle soul. When 
his heart broke, he died. And so he yielded to 
this blow. 

All can be told in a few w 
horrified, startled, overwheln 


unlooked-for calamity, and 

my brother, sauk like him 

stroke. 
** And 





now,” concluded the woman, “they 





ut; he was quiet, | both lie buried be-ide her husband. 


tter , j 


All the 









reliant, and meditative, time she spoke I did t utter a word, 
of warfare and action ; he for a life of study and As she ceased I rose sloy ly, murmured ** Thank 
mit you and stuggered awa Insti ively I wan 
$8 Was ré dered to the bu lg- ind 1} y well where 
tl ery thin; they lay I soon stuod before uewly-made 
ws. I saw rruve—two twil Ss « " g all that I 
ybtained his cared for on ¢ tr su 1 objects of a 
more than | lifetime’s labor—the ones for who-e happiness I 
vy one else my voung In truth, as he | had been a slave! And they had come to this! 
stuvd there with his frag form, his | face, I spent the night ther ! ed over planus 
it of genius, he was |) of vengeance If they were crush ] \ bl 
i I had to best | rose under mine and heard their cry for veng 
] me. It resembles | ance coming even from the tomb. I had that 





t face that 1 have 
‘ 
id, as I supposed, 
st 1 corresponded al- 
. ‘ ther was always 
egular in letter-writing, and I never thought 
much of not hearing from him. I soon became 
troubled, however, at learning that he was un 
well. I recommended a trip across the ocean 


ind a tour through Europe, and offered to pay 
After this offer I waited anxi 
I did not hear from home 
tor nearly a month. I grew very anxious, and 
ight seriously of paying them a Visit. 
iv departure, fifteen years before, I had never 
been home, and had only met my relatives on 
t ir visits to me at New York. 

One day on going to the office [ found a tele 
rap The words of that dispa 
iave burned themselves into my memory: 

** Your brother is dying! Come home!” It 
Great God! my brother 


his eXpelises, /US- 
ly to learn the etfect. 


ati since 





ue dispatch, 


Was a stranger's name. 





lving! <A stranger, too, telegraphing to me! 
What meant all this? Was my mother also 
usvlug ? 


I never closed my eyes for three days and 
nights, nor did I eat a mouthful until I 


thiee 


came in sight of my native town in Pennsylvania. | the extrée of any societ 


Iw 1 for two hours trying to overcome my 
agitation created by fasting and want of sleep. 
O:dinarily nothing ruffled me ; but now I was as 
weak as achild. I walked up the main street. 
I came within sight of the old familiar cottage. 
The blinds were all down. Great Heaven! I 
Was not prepared for such a blow. I dreaded 
the worst. The worst had come. A stranger 
opeued the door—a stranger stared at me. I 
recognized much of the old furniture with which 
inv mother would not part. I saw my brother's 
portrait hanging in the hall. 

** Are they in?” I gasped out, 
what I said. 


alle 


not knowing 
No one recognized me. I did not wish to be 
recognized. Fearful of being an object of vulgar 
pity, | had determined to act as a stranger. So, 
with all the calmness that I could muster, I ask- 
ed after my mother by name. Then the blow 
fell. ‘The woman at the dour spoke solemuly : 

** She's dead, Sir.” 

** Hadn't she a son?” I asked, with a frightful 
attempt at indifference. 

** Yes, Sir—his death broke her down. 
died next day.” 

** Unfortunate people!” 

**Ah yes, Sir. There's never been a death in 
the village so unfortunate. 
ry, Sir. He was a great favorite. 

‘*T used to know a brother of his in New York. 
Does he know about this ?” 

** Ah, Sir, I don't know. 
for him.” 

** How did it happen ?” 

** Won't you walk in, Sir? and I'll tell you.” 

** No, thank you. Im hot; [ll 
sit here.” 

I sank into a seat by the cottage door. The 
woman told me all. Her story was simply this: 

When Henry eame home from college he was 
the pride and boast of the village. People sought 
his acquaintance who before had overlooked him, 
and his learning and genius won the regards and 
admiration of all. Among the young ladies of 
the place there was one from Philadelphia who 
appeared to be greatly struck by my brother. 
She belonged to one of the first families in that 
city, and was exceedingly beautiful. ler beau- 
ty, however, was only in appearance. Strange 
to say, with the utmost loveliness of form and 
features, she combined a hardness of heart and 
a selfishness of nature frightful to contemplate, 


She 


It ‘ll be a sad blow 


It’s so close. 





Especially poor Hen- | 


| the 





woman’s name. She had, under the outward 
beauty of her fiendish soul, 
brother. She should sutfer! 
was the medit 
strides up : 


ny mother and 
how? This 
I took long 


the graves, 





beside 





down as I paced 
dawn I had decided. 

My scheme was one of grandeur. You seldom 
hear of People generally find it 
difficult t because they are too anx- 
ious to take care Now, I cared 





and bet 
such schemes. 
enge 
of themselves. 


» take rev 





nothing for myself. My sole desire was for 
vengeance, For that desire I was ready to sacri- 
tice every thing. 





I started for New York immediately, and ar- 
The head of our 
house was living at that time up the Hudson. 
He lett every thing to me. My measures were 
alltaken. I wrote to him informing him that I 
was going to Europe to see about some British 
funds that were endangered. 1 drew on England 
tur those funds to the amount of two million dol- 
lars, and then left the office. But 1 did not go 
to England. I calmly returned to my own lodg- 
ings, where I wrote some letters. These were 
letters of introduction to the chief people in the 
Uniied States from the leading aristocracy of 
Great Britain. With these I knew I could have 
y. I started for Phila- 
delphia, and put up at the first he 
I lavished my money with a liberal hand, ordered 
the servants peremptorily, and acted like an ec- 
centric nobleman. On the books of the hotel I 
wrote the name, *‘ Henry Lord Arlington.” 

On my card there was the same name, and 
over it a neatly-engraved crest. This nobleman 
I was personally acquainted with. He had large 
dealings with our house, and all his circumstances 
were well known to me. On the following day I 
saw the fullowing in the principal paper : 


rived there as soon as possible. 


tel in the place. 


“DistincuisHep Streancer.— Yesterday a distin- 
guished nubleman arrived at the —— Hotel. He is 
Henry Lord Arlington, and is related to the leading 
English nobility. He comes to this country to study 
our institutions, and see the wonders of nature in 
which our land is so rich. His father is the Earl of 
Sunderland, to which he is heir. When we state that 
his Lordship bas an income of about a million dollars 
a year, and Is a gay young bachelor of twenty-five, we 
think we have said enough to turn the heads of all 
the young belles in the city.” 











I was soon waited on by the chief people in 
I bore letters of introduction to them, 
and met with an eager welcome. My stately 
manners, my calmness, and self-reliance won me 
respect. Iwas shortly the lion of the city. I 
soon encountered my victim. 

Isabel Nevers, for this was her name, was the 
daughter of one of the old families. Her father 
was a man fall of self-importance and absurd 
conceit. Le prided himself on being the son of 
an American officer, and cultivated his lofty feel- 
ing of arrogance to a ridiculous extent. His 
daughter was worthy of him. Hard, cold, and 
selfish. She was only attractive in outline and 
feature. ‘The feeling of ambition and self-im- 
portance overruled all other sentiments. Love 
he could not feel. Marriage she looked upon 
as a speculation. She sought a husband only for 
the sake of wealth and social influence. Wealth 
and Position were her gods. 

I saw with exultation how readily she fell into 
snare [ had spread ior her. No sooner had 
she seen me than she exerted all her arts to win 
me. And I—never did any lover appear half so 
intoxicated as I. The reader can foresee the 
end. The newspapers announced it: 


the city. 


s 


“Marniace ty Hicu Lirr.—It is stated that Lord 
Arlington is about to lead to the Hymeneal altar the 
daughter of one of our most distinguished citizens, 


| If this be so, we venture to say that the Court of St. 


James will have no brighter ornament than Miss 
Nevers.” 
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liberalhand. She h 

with my signature to the extent « 
On the evening rm 

off to my old employer, anonymously ; 
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“Sirn,—The young man in whom you place conf 
dence ix a scoundrel. He is now not in Europe 
Ph ia¢ WwW if re etters Cn tl Hawmie 
] 1A n D spire this, | 
~ P elphia. Learu all, and save y eelf 
Ruin—”" 

We e ma 1 It was the most mag! 

( t ai er An ni 1} he it pl \ 
~ ch T ! i ¢ ' hetore hee sé 

I t Ss passed One mot! ga 1d | 
ere t knock was heard at ! I had 
bn th m) e at Mr. Nev s . 
clus preparatory to taking her to the a 
cratic connections of her noble hushbat I 
crisis approached. Well, I had 1 for 
thing. rhe servant opened the door. J 
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want Lord Arlington. They say 
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** An impostor! that is g I 
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**T must see him,” cried a loud v 

** Well, it's getting better and bet I 
claimed; and, springing up, I went tot 

I saw my eemployer. He started 

** Well, my good man, can I do 

n?” My calmness, mv haute 
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** Edward,” said he, ** has it n t 
Confess all, and I'll forgive vou 

Had not my heart been beyond the reach of 
pity his tones would have melted 1 Lb I 
calmly gazed at hin. 

**My dear Sir, you are laboring u : 


» delusion,” I said, * 
one whom you know ¢ 
** You will not confess, ther 





strang 


sternly confronting me. ihen, off , 1 lea 
Lum to you. 
He turned away. I felt myself seized by 


ficers, with a warrant, and carried y. 
employer was no man to be trifled with 
had proofs against me too strong to slight. 
he held me to bail to such a vast amount U 
could not get bonds. I had to go to prison. 
On the following day the papers were full of 
To add to the excitement, I wrote a confes- 
hich was circulate: 
tic blow to the Neverses 
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e paste. My employer forgave me. 
not lost a cent through me. He shook hands 
warmly 

‘God bless you, my poor boy!” he cri 


“*Your desire for revenge has gisic lvou. May 
you be forgiven as I forgive you!” ; 

Iie exerted himself for me, but ec 
thing. My offense had been too great. 
sentenced to five years’ solita i onment, 

Here Lamnow. My wife has never been near 
me. lhearshe and her father went to California 
Perhaps she has married again. If so, I wish 
her joy. But if she has, when I get out of pris- 
on [ll track her and make her give her new hus 
band up again. 

Courteous reader, through 
a felon wishes you adieu. 





the bars of his cell 


PRINCE HENRI DE BOURBON. 


On page 245 we give the portrait of this un- 


*fortunate Prince, who was recently killed in a 


duel with the Duke De Monrtrensier. This 
tragic affair has put the finishing touch to the 
melancholy history of the elaborate scheme of 
Louis Puivirre, generally called the Spanish 
Marriages. Conceived in 
ried out in cruelty, that iniquitous conspira 

has been the cause of manifold misfortunes dur- 
ing the last twenty vears to all persons a 
tries concerned, and has at last given rise 
fatal encounter between two princes. The 


selfishness aud cat 


t 
tO a 


fortunate man who has now fallen may ha 
sinned very freely in his political conduct, but 
he was, at all events, | itterly sinned against hit 
self. He might have been the husband of Isa- 


BELLA, if the ambition of the Orleans family had 
not stood in the way and condemned the un- 
happy Queen to the marriage she was actually 
forced to contract. Had been ’ 
to marry Prince Henk1, whom she loved 
wished to marry, she might have spent a happy 
and blameless and have transmitted het 
crown tranquilly to her children, But it was to 
the interest of the Orleanists that her sister's 
husband or his children should inherit her scep- 
tre, and measures were taken acc ordingly to ar 
range her future in such a way that all chance 
of a direct succession seemed to be obviated. 
The Queen was hurried into a deplorable career, 
and Don Henri subsided into tha f 
uge for disappointed princes, Democracy. 
the quarrel which cost 
questionably in fault. 

ter filled with in 
Frenchman, could only be atoned for by blood ; 
met his fat 
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HAMLET, Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Intfects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to come. 

QUEEN (7WEED). Oh, Hamlet! thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

HAMLET. Oh! throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 
ASSUME A VIRTUHRK, IF YOU HAVE IT NOT 


-—Shakspeare. 
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THE SILENT BATTLE. 
fue war that Spring and Winter wage 
Goes on in silence, day by day; 


Strong youth against decrepid age, 
New growth opposed to dark decay ; 


strife of hope against despair, 

Life against death; and, morn by morn, 
A tenderer warmth is in the air, 

And richer hues and hopes are born, 


Th 


And lo, on every side appears 
Phe hurrying host of Spring’s advance— 
The crowding grass, with bristling spears, 
‘The brook-side rushes’ ready lance, 


The javélins of daring reeds, 

The iris-sprout’s keen bayonet-thrust, 
With rank and file of sturdy weeds 

R 
Each day a fresher guidon flaunts, 

Marking the vantage-ground by turns ; 
The arrow-heads of water-plants, 

The hard-clenched fists of valiant ferns, 


<ing exultant from the dust. 


The willow’s pennons, brave and fair, 

lhe wild-flag’s sharp and slender blade, 
With every force of earth and air, 

Join boldly in the glad crusade, 


Till Winter's sullen struggles cease, 
And cold and darkness fail and flee, 

And all the hills are fair with peace, 
And green with palms of victory. 


VERONICA. 


By the Author of ‘Aunt Margaret's Trouble.’ 


. =_ 
Kn Pibe Books.—Book V. 
_ - 


CHAPTER VIL. 
MKS. PLEW SPEAKS HER MIND. 

Mavp’s visit to Lowater took place as ar- 
ranged. Only instead of remaining merely a 
day with the Sheardowns she staid in their house 
a week. Mrs. Sheardown had strongly urged, 
almost insisted on, this. 

“You have not now the plea that you can not 
leave the vicar to be lonely,” she said. ‘*The 
vicar has no lack of society and excitement at 
present. <As for you, I don't think you desire 
to share in either the society or the excitement. 
Do you think Hugh would like that you should ? 
Stay with us. I shall cell Hugh that I have tak- 
en good care of his treasure, and he will be grate- 
ful to me.” 

As to Veronica's presence in Shipley Magna, 
Mrs. Sheardown did not trust herself to say very 
much on that score to Maud. She did say a few 
words quietly, but sternly, disapproving the pro- 
ceeding. And Maud was unable to gainsay her. 
But in speaking to her husband, Nelly Shear- 
down gave utterance to her disgust and indigua- 
tion quite vehemently. 

** Did you ever hear of such a thing, Tom ? 
Hid any one ever hear of such a thing? The 
woman must have lost all sense of decency !” 

**Why, Nelly,” returned the captain, ‘* have 
1 not heard you say more than once that jf that 
misguided girl were to return you would not 
turn your back on her, but would hold out a 
helping hand to her in any way that you could ? 
Have I heard you say that, or did [ dream it ?” 

‘You know that you have heard me say it. 
And [ do not repent of having said it. But you 
are not speaking fairly. You know very well, 
fom, that my ‘helping hand’ was to be con 
tingent on a very different state of things from 
that which actually exists. If she had shown 
any penitence, any remorse for the misery she 





eansed, any consideration for others, I would 
have done whit 1 could for her; more, I con- 
fess, for Maud’s sake and the vicar’s than her 
own But to come back here under the present 


circumstances ; not letting even a sufficient time 
elapse to soften the memory of her disgrace ; 
flaunting her ill-gotten viches and her contempt- 
ible husband in the face of every body who has 
known her from childhood—” 


**Contemptible husband! Why, my dear lit- 


tle wite, you kuow nothing about dim at all 
events!” 
* Do I not know the circumstances under 


which his marriage was made 7” 

** Certainly not.” 

“*T know, at least, so much of them as suf- 
fices to prove that he must be a man without 
any sense of honor, or dignity, or even decency! 
That he is, in short, as L said—contemptible !” 

lhe captain had thought it necessary to en- 
to stem his warm-hearted wife's vehe- 
e with a little show of that judicial impar- 
ity which so becomes a man, and which he 
is usually so ready to display far the edification 
veaker sex in cases that do not touch his 
own passions or prejudices. But in his heart 
Captain Sheardown was little less shocked and 
disgusted at Veronica’s conduct than his wife 
Wis, and he warmly concurred with her in de- 
siring to keep Maud as far as possible apart from 
the vicar’s daugl There were other rea- 
sons, also, why the Sheardowns considered the 
vicarage to be no longer a pleasant or desirable 
home for Maud Desmond. But of these they 
did not speak to her fully ‘ 

*Perliaps it may be all idle gossip and ru- 
said Captain Sheardown, half interroga- 






savor 


of the 


iter. 





mor,” 
tively, to his wite. 

** Perh ips it may. * she 
essive shake of the hen 
** At all events, there is no need to vex Maud 
with what may turn out to be all false, vulgar 


returned, with an ex- 


pl 
i 


scandal.” 
**No need at all, dear. 
to me to dissemble, 


sut it is not very easy 
Uuce or twice lately Maud 


tion to her, ** No, ‘Tomlins. 
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has spoken with some anxiety of the vicar, and 
I assure you it has been on the tip of my tongue 
to tell her the report we had heard.” 

“Gulp it down again, like a brave little wo- 
man. 

Meanwhile the reappearance of Veronica in 
her new character of Princess de’ Barletti was 
the theme of discussion and animadversion in 
half the houses in the county. Mrs. Begbie had 
nearly fainted when she heard it. She had said 
to her maid, who had first conveyed the informa- 
I can not believe 
you, I will not, I must not, think so evil of my 
own sex.” When subsequently the atrocious 
fact had been confirmed, Mrs. Begbie had been 
thrown into quite a low, nervous state by it. The 
sight of her innocent Emmie, and the recollection 
that that pure scion of the united houses of Gaf- 
fer and De Wynkyn had been in the same room, 
had actually breathed the same air with the creat- 
ure, Was too much for her. But finally Mrs. 
Begbie had found strength to rouse herself, and 


| to take a stand against the barefaced audacity 


of continental corruption, as she characterized 
the visit of the Prince and Princess de’ Barletti 
to the Crown Inn at Shipley Magna. Such, at 
least, was Mrs. Begbie’s own account of the va- 
rious phases of feeling she had gone through. 
Lady Alicia Renwick was very grim and sar- 
castic on the occasion. Disapproving Veronica’s 
proceeding quite as strongly as Mrs. Begbie dis- 
approved it, her ladyship could not resist the 
pleasure of metaphorically digging her sharp 
beak into the pulpy self-complacency of Miss 
Emma. 

** Ay,” she said, dryly. ‘It’s a curious social 
fact that yon brazen flirt, without a penny to her 
tucher, as we gay in the north, should have got 
two husbands (for, ye know, that wretch Gale 
married her), one a baronet and the other a 
prince, no less 
truly well born: the Barlettis come of an illus- 
trious line—that that good-for-nothing hussy, I 


| say, should get two such husbands by nothing in 
| the world but her handsome face, while so many 





of our virtuous young virgins can't manage to 
get married for the life of them. And dear 





—and the young fellow really and | 


knows it isn’t for want of energy in trying, as | 


far as my observation gues.” 

‘*Lady Alicia,” said Mrs. Begbie, with dig- 
nity, ‘*no well brought-up girl would put forth 
the—the lures, fur so I must call them, which I 
have seen exercised by that—creature! Men 
are unfortunately weak enough to be attracted 
by that sort of thing.” 

**Oh, men are fools enough for any thing, I 
grant you,” replied Lady Alicia, giving up the 
male sex en masse with the greatest liberality. 

‘**They tell me,” pursued Mrs. Begbie, who, 
despite her virtuous indignation, seemed unable 
to quit the discussion of Veronica's altered for- 
tunes, ‘that this—person has brought down a 


| carriage and horses—splendid horses!—and a 


| suit of servants with her to the Crown Inn. 


| gance. 


And 
her dress is something incredible in its extrava- 
She makes three toilets a day—” 

** Four, mamma,” put in Miss Begbie. 

‘*Emmie! I beseech you not to enter into this 
topic. Indeed, I regret that it has ever been 
mentioned befure you at all.” 

**Oh, I don’t think it will do Miss Emmie any 
harm,” said Lady Alicia, with an inscrutable 
face. 

**No, Lady Alicia. You are right. I feel 
obliged to you for judging my child so correctly. 
But still it is a pity that the bloom of youthful 
freshness should be injured by a too early ac- 
quaintance with the wickedness of the world !” 

** And they say she paints awfully !” observed 
Miss Begbie, in whose mind the word ** bloom” 
had conjured up by association this crowning 
iniquity of Veronica. 

Mrs. Begbie executed a quite gymnastic shud- 


| der. 











‘*It positively makes me ill to think of her!” 
said she. 

‘‘Ii'm, I don’t remember that ye were so 
overcome when the girl first ran off, were you? 
Ay? Well, my memory may be at fault. But 
I understand very well it is aggravating to peo- 
ple—especially to people with daughters—to see 
that sort of thing flourishing and prospering.” 

**Vice, Lady Alicia, never prospers in the 
long run!” 

‘*Oh, of course not. To be sure not. We 
have high authority for that, Mrs. Begbie. But 
then ye see it’s often such a very long run.” 

‘The above conversation is a pretty fair speci- 


| men of the light in which the Princess de’ Bar- 


letti’s appearance at Shipley was looked on by 
the Daneshire society. 

Could Veronica have overheard one morning’s 
chat in any dressing-room or boudoir whose in- 
mutes’ favor or countenance she desired, she 
would have at once despaired of making good 
her footing as a member of the *‘ county” circles. 
It may seem strange that she had ever for a mo- 
ment conceived the hope that the gentry of the 
neighborhood would receive her. But she had 
an exaggerated idea of the power of money. 
And she thought that the bright refulgence of 
her new rank would dazzle the world from a too 
close inspection of old blots and spots on her fair 


fame. And then it had all been vague in her 
mind. ‘There had perhaps been hardly any defi- 


nite expectation of what would occur when she 
should be at Shipley. But she had had a gen- 
eral idea of awaking envy and admiration and 
astonishment; of dashing past old acquaintances 
in a brilliant equipage; of being addressed as 
‘*vour highness” within hearing of unpolished 
Daneshire persons devoid of a proper sense of 
the distinction of classes, and who had habitual- 
ly spoken of her in her childish days as ** the 
vicar’s little lass!” And these things in pros- 
pect had appeared to her to suffice. But after a 
day or two she became aware how strongly she 
desired to be visited and received by persons 
Whose approval or non-approyal made Fate in 
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Daneshire society. She was entirely unnoticed 
except by one person, 

This solitary exception served but to empha- 
size more strongly the marked neglect of the rest. 
Lord George Seagrave called on her. Lord 
George had taken Hammick Lodge for a term 
of years. He had never been down there at that 
time of year before. But his health wouldn't 
stand a London season; getting old, you know, 
and that sort of thing. So, as he had to pay for 
the place, he had come down to the Lodge to 
pass a month or se until it should be time to go 
to Schwalbach. And he had heard that Prince 
Cesare and the princess—whom he had the hon- 
or of perfectly remembering as Miss Levincourt 
—were at the Crown. So he had called, and 
that sort of thing. 
monly charmed if the prince would come and 
dine with him and one or two friends, any day 
that might suit him. 
invitation with something like eagerness, and 
announced that he should drive himself over to 
Hammick Lodge very soon. This promise he 
kept, having his horses harnessed to a nonde- 
script vehicle, which the landlord of the Crown 
called a dog-cart; and sending the London 
coachman, who sat beside him, to the verge of 
apoplexy by his unprofessional and incompetent 
handling of the ribbons. ‘The vicar had pleaded 
his parish duties as a reason why he could not 
go very frequently to Shipley Magna. Maud 
was with the Sheardowns. And besides, Hugh 
Lockwood, in his interview with Veronica, had 
so plainly conveyed his determination to keep his 
future wife apart from her, that Veronica had 
chosen not to risk a refusal by asking Maud to 
come to her. They had met but for a few min- 
utes on the evening when Veronica had driven 
her father back to the vicarage. Veronica had 
not alighted. She had looked at her old home 
across the drear little grave-yard, and had turned 
and gone back in her grand carriage. But on 
that same occasion she had seen Mr. Plew. 
There needed but a small share of feminine 
acuteness to read in the surgeon's face the in- 
tense and painful emotions which the sight of 
her awakened within him. She was still para- 
mount over him. She could still play with idle, 
careless, capricious fingers on his heart-strings. 
It was a pastime that she did not intend to deny 
herself. 

But what she could not see, and had not no- 
bleness enough even to gucss at, was the intense 





And he should be uncom- 


And Cesare accepted the | 





pity, the passion of sorrow over the tarnished | 


brightness ef her purity, that swelled her old 
lover's heart almost to breaking. She had never 
possessed the qualities needful to inspire the best 
reverence that a man can give toa woman. And 
it may be that in the little surgeon’s inmost con- 
science there had ever been some unacknowledged 
sense of this. But he had looked upon her with 
such idolatrous admiration; he had been so unself- 
ishly content to worship from a humble distance ; 
he had so associated her beauty and brightness 
with every thing that was bright and beautiful in 
his life, that her degradation had wounded him 
to the quick. 
other mortals, who must strive and struggle with 
evil and weakness. He had not even thought of 
her as of a woman fast clinging to some rock of 
truth in the great ocean of existence, and sup- 
plying her own feebleness by its steady stfength. 
She had been to his fancy a creature to whom it 
was simply natural and inevitable to be brilliant 
and stainless as the petal of a lily. And now she 
was smnirched and fallen. After the first parox- 
ysms of impotent rage against the man who had 
taken her away, almost the bitterest reflection of 
all was the reflection how base a bait had tempt- 
ed her. 

When her carriage stopped at the gate of St. 
Gildas’s church - yard, and he advanced, hat in 
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Any where! Back to town. But meanwhile I 
positively am not well. I ought to see some one. 
I'll send for little Plew!” 

Miss Turtle happened to be spending the aft- 
ernoon with old Mrs. Plew, when the Princess 
de’ Barletti’s pink, perfumed note was brouglit 
into the cottage by a servant from the Crown Inn 
Mr. Plew was not at home. He was expected 
back in the course of an hour or so. Very good, 
the man said. He would put up his horse and 
gig in the village, and return in the course of an 
hour to see if the doctor (so Mr. Vlew was al 
ways styled in Shipley parlance) had come in. 
He had orders to wait and drive him back to 
Shipley Magna. Was any thing the matter? 
Any one ill? Not that he knew, special. ‘The 
lady as they called Barley-etty seemed a bit out 
o’ sorts. But Ae couldn't say much about it. 
The moment the groom’s back was turned, the 
two women pounced upon the note. ‘They felt 
it, they smelt it, they turned it this way and that. 

“V._B.,” said Miss Turtle, deciphering the 
monogram. ‘* Anda crownabove. The paper's 
for all the world like satin. And how it is per- 
fumed !” 

**Ah! It smells to me like them yellow loz- 
engers in the surgery,” said Mrs. Plew, pushing 
the note away from her with a little dissatistied 
gesture. 

** What a bold handwriting!” exclaimed Miss 
Turtle. ** Quite the aristocrat. Oh, dear me! 
I suppose Mr. Benjamin will be taken up with 
high society now.” 

The tip of the poor governess’s little nose be- 
came red, and her eyes filled with tears. Mrs. 
Plew grasped her wooden knitting-needles more 
tightly than was her wont, and shook her head 
with the tremulous movement of age. 

**If you could but have seen the carriage she 
was in,” whispered Miss Turtle, plaintively. She 
was by nature and habit so humble-minded that 
her jealous comparison of herself with Veronica 
had only resulted in her crushing sense of the 
latter’s overwhelming superiority in all points. 

** But I did describe it to you, didn’t 1? And 
the silver on the horses’ harness?) Mrs. Megyitt 
thinks a deal of her spoons, but la! Mrs. Plew, 
1 tell you Mrs. Meggitt’s spoons would be but a 
drop in the ocean if you were to melt them down 
to ornament that harness. And then the bonnet 
she had on. And leaning back with such an el- 
egant kind of a loll against the cushions. SI 
was painted,” said poor Miss Turtle, making a 
faint little protest on behalf of her own self-re 
spect. She at least was never painted. But she 
added almost immediately, with a profound sigh, 
** But I have been told they all do it in high life.” 

Still old Mrs. Plew kept her lips closed, and 
her head shook tremulously. In a few minutes 
the surgeon came in, Miss Turtle looked at his 








| mother as though expecting her to speak of the 


She had never been to him as | 


‘ 


| to walk softly up and down the room. 


hand, and touched—very slightly touched—her | 


proftiered hand, and stammered a few incoherent 
words of greeting, in his shy, awkward, unpol- 
ished manner, Veronica thought, ‘‘ He is over- 
come at seeing me again, and seeing me in this 
pomp! Poor little Plew! He really is not a 
bad fellow; and I sha’n't forget the guod turn he 
did me about forwarding my letter.” Her grat- 
itude did not by any means go to the extent of 
relinquishing her power to torture his feelings. 
But the truth, could she have read it in his heart. 
was, that he was crushed by the humiliation of 
being ashamed for her. And yet he loved her 
still. ‘A more perfect being would doubtless have 
ceased to love that which his moral sense told 
him ought to be utterly unlovable. But Mr. 
Plew was a very far from perfect being; and 
from the nature of the case, and the nature of 
the man, there was mingled with his love an al- 
most feminine passion of pity which rendered it 
indestructible. 

** You used to have patients in Shipley Magna, 
Mr. Plew,” the ‘* princess” had said, graciously. 


‘* Whenever your professional duties bring you | 


there, mind you come and see us!” 

But two days, three days, passed, and Mr. 
Plew did not appear at the Crown Inn. Veron- 
ica had, in her security that he would come, given 
orders that he should be admitted at any time. 
Still, he did not appear. ‘Then came Lord 
George Seagraves invitation to Cesare. Veron- 
ica told him by all means to go, and told herself 
that it was a relief to get rid of him for a day. 
Poor Cesare was very fond of her; almost too 
fond of her. 
stant presence. But when he was gone, and she 
was left alone with no companion but her maid, 
and no resource but the inspection of her jewel- 
box, she began to feel depressed. 

‘I'm getting into a horrible habit of being 
low-spirited,” she thought. ‘‘ It is habit, 1 sup- 
This leaden weight 


pose. I want keeping up. 
is intolerable. Bah! [ won't stay in this odious 
hole! I always hated it. I don’t know whether 


one always comes back to one’s old loves, but I 
do believe one returns unfailingly to one’s old 
hates. I will gouway. But where? Dio mio! 


It became a bore to have his con- | 


| more than you are. 


note from Shipley Magna. But the old woman 
said not a word. 

** There's a—a—note for you, Mr. Benjamin,” 
said Miss Turtle, timidly ; and at the same in- 
stant his eve lighted on it as it lay on the table. 
He took it up quickly, and walked to the window 


' as though to get a better light as he read it, turi- 


ing his back on the two women. 

.** Where is the messenger ?” he asked, looking 
round, ‘* There is mention here of a man and 
gig waiting to take me back.” 

**'The man said he'd be here again in an hour, 
Mr. Benjamin. We thougut—that is, your mo- 
ther expected you back by then.” 

“*T must wait for him then, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Plew, pulling out his watch, and beginning 
“irs a 
—a—patient. The Princess Barletti, in fact. 
She is not very well, and wishes to see me. It 
really is very good of you to give my mother sc 
much of your company, Miss Turtle.” 

Then Mrs. Plew unclosed her lips and spake. 

“* Benjy, love, don’t you go.” 

** Mother!” 

‘‘ Benjy, darling, don’t you go.” 

** Not go to see a patient when I am sent for! 

** Benjy, love, I don’t believe she’s ill a bit 
Nor so bad either, if feel- 
ings could count. And if she is bad let her send 
for Doctor Gunnery from Danecester, and not 
for them that she’s treated so heartless, and 
cruel, and shameful.” 

Mr. Plew had turned ashy pale, and was stand- 
ing quite still, staring at his mother. The little 
governess sat with clasped hands and parted lips, 
glancing nervously from one to the other. She 
was dumfoundered at Mrs. Plew’s unexampled 
boldness and eloquence. ‘The wooden needles 
clicked and rattled in the old woman's trembling 
hands. <A bright red spot burned on each with- 
ered cheek ; and she went on in a strained voice 
unlike her natural soft tones. 

‘*Shameful, and cruel, and heartless *she's 
treated one that she’s not worthy to tie his shoe- 
strings! A painted, wanton thing, playing her 
airs to break an honest man’s heart! A man 
that might have had a good loving wife, and good 
loving children at his knee but for her. Beauty! 
Why there's women in the world, common, plain- 
looking women, with common coarse clothes on 
their backs, that to my eyes seem as beautiful as 
the saints and angels beside her! She's bad; 
bad, and wicked, and wanton! And a paint- 
ed—” 2 

She stopped suddenly with the opprobrious 
word on her lips. Her son, without uttering a 
syllable, had dropped into a chair and covered 
his face with his hands. The governess cow- 
ered, awe-stricken, and trembling like a fright- 
ened bird. The knitting fell from the oid wo- 
man’s hands. She sat as still as though she had 
been turned to stone for a minute or so, looking 
at her son. Then all at once she got up, went to 
him, and put her hand on his bowed head. 

‘* Benjy,” she said, ‘‘ my own dear boy, for- 


’ 


give your poor old mother!) And may Ged for- 
give her for saying a wo1 t est : 
that ever naortal woman s world! 
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what came over me, Benjy 
"T'was as if I fain must spe eak. 






I don’t know 
couldn't help it. 





I'll noc say another word, love; not another 
word, Oh, my boy, don’t be angry with your 
poor mother. I sha’n't be here to trouble you 
long! And—Benjy— twas only because I love 
you so, my own dear darling.” Mr. Plew re- 


moved one hand from his face, and put it out to 
take his mother’s. She raised it to her lips and 
kissed it. ** Thank you, my boy,” she said, with 
pathetic humility. And then—with all the an- 
gry flush gone from her face, and the 
streaming down it—she feebly tottered out of the 
room. Miss Turtle rose and followed her to the 
door. There she turned, and said, in a quite 
placid, almost cheerful, tone. ‘* You needu't be 
anxious about your mother, Mr. Benjamin. Vil 
with her, and look after her whilst you're 

Your mother’s used tome. And for me 
o do any thing for her; it 


tears 


stiy 
gone. 
its a real 
is indeed !” 
**God bless vou for your kindness. I shall 
2 ‘ your friend 
” an- 


pleasure t 


always be grateful to you, and be 
with all my heart—if you will let me be so, 
swered the surgeon. 

Within a quarter of an hour he was on his 


road to Shipley Magna. 


GREAT EATERS. 

Bapuam, in **Prose Halieuties,” tells us 
mong immortal gluttons, Hercules the 
the chief; he would eat up the 
of a cow at a meal, with all the 
The edacity of Ulys- 
Milo 
1 his arms, 
de.” 


ancient wor- 





I 





tilled carcass 
live coals ached to it. 

ses is competently attested in the Odyssey. 
stadium i 
y in his insi 
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att 


an ox round the 
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carned 
aud then wit 
If it be 





as little 
ged that 


these t 


ever lived except in the pages of mythol- 


alle ee 








culty in tinding real mortals 



































serve the purpose. Lucullus had a room 
use for every kind of supper, each at a | 
ir cost ‘n his cheapes. supper 
fortune icius killed 
vhe had only eighty thousand pounds 
left, fearing that he would die of starva- 
» §«=One « had sauce for a pair of par- 
tridges prey d trom two ‘ nd twenty- 
five legs of mut cut up to supply one choice 
special de nda dish prepared | 
at endiess ¢¢ I prt b Drains 
Boe! r, a Cae n lescribed son 
wi i t . fal t Wittenlhe wwii 
i iW would eat a whole sheep hole | 
pig. or a bushel « <, including nes. | 
His strength of ! ver of ng 
enabled him t least to munch | 
into simall fi glass, earthen-ware, and | 
flints. He p ls, mice, and caterpil- 
lars: but when he could not get these delicacies 
he put up with mineral substances. Once he 
devoured pen, ink, and sand-pounce, and seemed 
half inchned to deal in the same way with the 


inkstand itself. He made money by exhibiting 
his powers in this way until about sixty years 


of age, after which he lived nearly a score more 
years in a more rational way. Although a Latin 
treatise was published in elucidation of his mar- 
it may not be uncharitable to sup- 
pose that there was a little chicanery in the mat- 
ter, as in the case of the fire-eaters with whom 


velous powers, 





we are familiar at the fairs and in the streets, 
and who doubtless live upon more reasonable 
diet when not engaged in money-making exhi- 
bitions, <A story is told of General Keenigs- | 
mark, an officer engaged in one of the many 
wars waged in by-gene times by Sweden against 
Poland and Bohemia, which illustrates both the 


pig-eating attribute and the fear which such an 
achievement may possibly produce in the minds 
of others. A peasant came to the King of Swe- 
den’s tent during the siege of Prague, and offer- 
ed to devour a large hog for the amusement of 
his Majesty. The general, standing by, said that 
the fellow ought to be burned as a sorce 
Nettled and irritated at this, the peasant ex- 
claimed, *‘If your Majesty will but make that 
old gentleman take off his sword and spurs, I 
will eat him before I begin the pig,” accompa- 
nying this offer with a vast ~\pansion . mouth 
and jaws. Brave as he was in battle, Keenigs- 
mark could not stand this; he beat a hasty re- 
treat from the tent, and hurried to his own quar- 
ters, 

In the time of Charles the First, Taylor, the 
water poet, gave an account of one Nicholas 
Wood, a Kentish man, who had a power of stow- 
ing away a marvelous quantity of food at a meal. 
He was credited with having on one occasion 
devoured a whole raw sheep; on another, three 
dozen pigeons; on a third, several rabbits; on 
a fourth, eighteen yards of black pudding; while 
m1 two other occasions the quantities set down 
were sixty pounds of cherries and three pecks of 
damsons. But it will be better to disbelieve these 
statements, and attend to the more moderate 
though still startling account given by Taylor, 
»that **Two loynes of mutton and one loyne of 
* veal were but as three sprats to him. Once, at 
Sir Warham St. Leger’s house, he showed him- 
self so violent of teeth and stomach that he ate 
as much as would have served thirty men, so that 
his belly was like to turn bankrupt and break, 
but that the serving-man turned him to the fire, 
and anointed his paunch with grease and butter 
to make it stretch and hold: and afterward, be- 
ing laid in bed, he slept eight hours, and fasted 
all the while, which when the knight understood 
he commanded him to he laid in the stocks, and 
there to endure as long as he had lain bedrid 
with eating.” In the time of George the First 
there was a man who, in a fit of religious enthu- | 
siasm, tried to maintain a Lenten fast of forty 
days and forty nights. Breaking down in this 
resolution afier a few days, he took revenge on 
himself by becoming an enormous eater, devour- 
ing large quantities of raw flesh with much avid- | 

















HARPER'S 


itv. Somewhat over a ago, a Polish 


suldier, presented tu the court of Saxony as a 


century 





marvel of voracity, one day ate twenty pounds 
of beef and half of a roasted calf. About the 


sume time a youth of seventeen, apprentice 
Thames waterman, ate five pounds of shot 
of lamb and two quarts of green pease 
minutes. An achievement of about equa 
tony was that of a brewer’s man, who, at an inn 
in Aldersgate Street, demolished a roast goose of 
six pounds’ weight, a quartern loaf, and thiee 
quarts of porter in an hour and ei ghteen min 
utes. Early in the neign of George the ‘Third a 
watch-maker’s apprentice, nineteen years of ag 
in three-quarters of an hour devoured a leg of 
pork weighing six pounds, and a proportionate 
quantity of pease pudding, washing down these 
comestibles with a pint of brandy taken off in 
two draughts. <A few years afterward there was 
a beggar at Gottingen who on more than on 
occasion ate twelve pounds of meat at a meal 
After his death, his stomach, which 

large, was found to contain numer 
flint and other odds and ends, which: Nature very 
properly refused to recognize as food. In fact, 
setting aside altogether the real or alleged eating 
up of a whole sheep or hog, the instances are 
very numerous in which a joint sufficient for a 
large family has disappeared at a meal within the 
unworthy corpus of one man. 

It is clearly evident that many of tue recoi ls 
of voracious eating point to a morbid craving 
which the person suffers, and which is as much 
a disease as the Opposite extreme loss of appe- 
tite—while being still more difficult of « 
Medical men have at hand a stock of learned 
Greek names to apply to various manifestations 
of the Dr. Coy a ca 
which came under his pro fe ssional notice. There 
were two children possessing insatiable appe.tes, 
of which the youngest, was the 
“The quantity of food devoured by her 
Every thing that could be laid 


to a 
" 





was very 
us bits of 


ure. 


disease, land describes se 





seven vears old, 
worst. 
was asto nishing. 

















hold of, even in its Stute, Was seized upon 

most greedily. Besides other art 5s, an un- 

couked rabbit, half a pound of candles, and some 

butter were taken at one time. ‘The mother 

ted that this little girl, who was apparently in 

i Ith otherwise, took more tuod, if she 

it, than the rest her 

six besides herself.” Such 

extreme manifestations of the disease are of 
cuurse very rare. 

As to fire-eaters, thes have always been ex- 

hibitors rather than persohs puss€ssing a real 

liking for this pee uliarly hot kind of foo There 


very eminent in this line of busi- 
ness t close of the reign of George II. 
It used to be jocularly said of him, that ** his 
common food is brimstone and fire, which he 
peasant — a 


Was ope Powell, 


ward the 


licks up as eagerly as a hungry ; 
and such is his passion fo 
if he were to come “eh gery 


mess of pottage ; this 
terrible element, that 
into your kitchen while 
he would eat up the tire and leave the beef.” 
Some the former paragraphs in this article 
contain incidental notices of persons swallowing 
miueral substances of various kinds; and it ap- 
pears that medical men recognize a disease called 
lithophagy, or stune-eating. Persons have been 
known to devour, nut merely spiders and flies, 
toads aid serpents, and other living creatures— 
wood, but 





a sirloin was roasting, 


of 


not merely cotton, hair, paper, and 
cinders, sand, earth, clay, chalk, flint, glass, 
stope, musket-bullets, and earthen-ware. One 


billiard-balls and gold and 
silver watches. ‘There is an accredited case in 
the medical journals of New York for 1822, of a 
man who could swallow clasp-knives with impu- 
nity; but on one day he overshot the mark by 
swallowing fourteen: it killed him. If we would 
go into the particulars of all these kinds of vo- 
racity, we should have to establish three grades— 
digesting without mastication ; swaljlowing with- 
out digesting; and simply swallowing without 
either mastication or digestion. But every one 
can trace this matter for himself. As to earth- 
eating, the young women of certain lands ar 
said to eat chalk and clay, to improve their com 
plexions. 

Cases have been known in which the limita- 
tion to the quantity of food taken at once is 
brought about rather by the effects of fumes and 
vapors upon the brain than by an exhaustion of 
the deglutitory powers of the eater. One of those 
persons to whom a whole joint is a mere trifle was 
tempted to accept a wager to the effect that he 
could not take three shillings’ worth of bread and 
ale at a meal. ‘Lhe man who laid the wager pro- 
vided twelve new hot penny loaves, and steeped 
them in several quarts of ale. The etiect of the 
ale upon the hot crumb of the bread was such as 
to send off the glutton into a drowsy helplessness 
long before he had come to the end of his allotted 
task, and he was greatly mortitied afterward at 
having lost the wager. 

If the propensity be really due to an abnormal 
condition of the system, a morbid craving which 
physiologists and physicians can trace to an or- 
ganic source, the more to blame 
than other patients suffering under maladies. 
But if he boasts of his achievements, and makes 
them the subject of bets, we can have no diffi- 
culty in settling the degree of reprobation due to 
him. About forty years ago there was an in- 
scription on the window of a small road-side inn, 
between Peckham and Sydenham, recording such 
a boast; whether railways and other 
have swept it away, can not tell, 
described it thus: 

March 16, 1810, 
Thomas Mount Jones dined here, 
Eat six pounds ef bacon, drank nineteen pots of beer. 


man could swallow 


e 


person is no 


novelties 


we but Hone 


It is nonsense, and a libel upon the four-footed 
races, to call such exhibitions of gluttony brutal 
or beastly ; seeing that real brutes and beasts eat 
only when they are hungry, and leave off when 
they have had enough. 
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On the 17th of March the case of the ill-fated City of 
Boston was brought up in the House of Commons. 
Ar g other facts respecting the dangers of the sea, 
it that up to that time, since the first of 

: ue steamships had been lost, seven of 

which foundered at sea with great loss of life; and 

hat most of these casualties were due wa f 
proper bulk-heads, and a proper check upon over- 
joading. 

“Old Fast t'e at 
she pir 
s1 bh Miss 
art was 

A magnificent ball has bee ven at Paris by Said 
ha, a Persian, which cost more than $20,000. His 
] s were covered with cashmeres ) é 
wit gave away to the departing 
gue not caring for cashmere, took 
Aw z t Supper was s 
gilded tre , bearing ripe grapes, pe es i cher- 

For fifteen years Mr. ( harles Dickens has been a 
pul reader to de 1 audieuces. Last month he 





rave a farewell reading at St. 


James's Hall, Lond 


































He remarked in a closing address I have been uni- 
f by the readiest se, the mus 
gel and e must & ~ 
por ess, I have tl t it we é 
fu your ) e up 
er wee ich date fr 
the here neeforth t r 
exclusively he art which first brought us tog 

Dr. Osgood, in y published letter concern- 
ng ** ricans pe,” remarks that titled peo- 
ples ik to each other in the simplest way, a 

pres ne 8 18 

the full title < 
good-breeding s 1 
person once 1 * you’ 
or ‘Sir.’ i lall, the | opt less 
the Prince of Wales at a PX iblic meeting, and after 
calling him ‘ Your Royal Highness’ once or twice, he 
spoke to him simply as ‘Sir,’ which I thought was a 





slip of the tongue, until I learned otherwise, and 
assured that it was proper even to speak to the Queen 
as ‘Madame,’ afier addr y her as ‘ Your Majesty.’ 
These are little matters ; but they are be 

important as the best-bred people in 
America are coming together, and we wish to 
ly agreeable.” 


ressing 





ming mor 
Europe 
ve mu- 


and 


tua 
de Rothschild, 


whose death has 


Baron Nathaniel 



















recently taken place, suffered, from the age of « 
een, With an affecti m of the spi aused s¢ 
vere torture and partial paralysis, and ¥ li- 
aied in loss of sight. Notwithst: this 
maintained a wonderful cheerfulness, a ed 
i bls aflairs. 
» him: his 
§ judgment 
and fina 
wae ily value se in Pa 
is was the constan 1 ary 
celebrities of France and Germany. 
Bleeding from the nose is always regarded as 
unwelcome event, yet, in the opinion of Dr. Ha 
always is beueticial, preventing headache or mure se- 








s illness, and sometimes arresting apo 
iden death. Therefore it should not t 
ately arrested. When the nose threatens to bleed ex- 


cessively, it can sometimes be 
feet in hot water, or by applying a mustard ¢ 
tween the shoulders. 





ested by putting the 


The eagerness of the freedmen for learning is equal- 
ed only their eagerness for land; and they 
gaining a foothold on Southern ground. On the 
ands near Charleston 2() families have paid for their 
little farms. During the last year 200 have bought 
places near Augusta, and a greater number have put 
up houses near Atlanta. Of the $12,000,000 which t 
freedmen’s banks have taken at least one-half has been 
saved for actual investment. It is drawn out mainly 
to buy homes. 





by are 


ls i- 


Report tells of some barbarians in a west-of-En- 
gland town, who deserve expulsion from ci were soci- 
ety. During some recent skating a lady feaies through 
the ice, and a skatesman in attendance pulled her half 





out; bat, finding that she would not or could not g 
him any thing if he rescued her, pushed her in again! 
When, finally, she was rescued by others, a cabman 
charged her double fare for carrying her home! 


At a criminal trial in France not long ago a witness 
refused to take the oath, from religio 


claring that she was a Quaker. As that sect is quite 





unknown in France, no provision appears 
been made for such an eventuality. The 
consequence, had to deliberate on the point, and at 


length decided—with the consent of the public pros- 
ecutor, the jury, and the advocates of the prisoners 
to receive the testimony of the witness : ] 


formation, but not as legal evidence. 


The genuine asphalt roads of Paris are adr ble, 
and the material of which they are made ssesses 
points of great interest. The French as 


naturally 








bonate of lime or chalk, 












bituminous matter. Extensive beds of sd sit 
are found at Seysse] and Pyrimont, on the nk 
of the Rhone, between the French fortress Be ude 
and the town of Culloz. Large amounts of this rock 
are quarried and s« ) French capital, where it 


is used in making the beautiful pavemeus which now 
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The I have now been nple 
res ward of three bundred | 
bu Pr 1 by the bombardr 
A new 1b the ‘om of a py I 
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funds for the constructi net this Ould ldit 
by a p subscription in the whe of Rus 





incess W assil 





ief of the subscribers 
koff, who g 
year's pension, 
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The principal monument in the church-yard 
of Prince Mic ; the 
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ing inscription: 1 &, ther 
tal remains of the man who ithe ene 
of our country from penetrati1 s spot.” 17 





tombstones of the men are ¢ 





and each of them bears thi 
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size, 
of yur brothers. 
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ferring tothe bi 
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infall 











their ea to make me ible they wi 
me fa bishops cost the Pope somewhe 
about 23,000 francs (£1000) daily, so th: » has | 
to pay for two months’ barren discuss e | 
little sum of 1,500,000 francs. 

The Empress's Gr and Prize of 10,000 fran 
this year kg or the first time a the French Geog 
al Socie » Ras = t been awarded to M. De! 
On receiving t ich accompanies the } 
M. De itt announced that he would devot 
sum of money to the expedition which the Socie 












about to undertake into Central Africa. 

The followi anecdote is told of Charles Dicker 
who was once present at a dinner-party where 
voung writer inveighed ainst the world genera 

a ve “forcible feeble manner.” During a ; 
his philippic against the buman race, Dickens sa 
ross the table, in the most se if-congt atulatory 
tones: “I say, ——, what a Incky thing it is you 
I don't belo mg to it. It reminds me,” continu 
suthor of “ Pickw ck, " “of two men who on a ra 


scaffold were awaiting the final delicate at 








the hangman; the notice of one was ar I 
. g that a bull had got into the crowd of 5; 
tors, and was busily engaved in tossing one b 
another there whereupon he s the othe 
say, Bill, how luck {is for us that we are up ft 


Ali Pasha Monbarek, the Minister of the Khe 
Egypt, has purchased 39,000 y Jlumes in Lond 
Paris, to found a public brary at Cairo, the only o1 





of the kind in E 


» remarked the other day, 1 
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STEAMSHIP LIFE. 


WE gave last week an illustration of the mis- 


eries and discomforts attendant upon a steerage | 


passage across the Atlantic in one of the large 
steamers that ply between Europe and this coun- 
try ; 


scenes to be witnessed on every voyage. The 


first represents a group of passengers endeavor- | 
| man companions, but far more boisterous and 


ing to while away the tedious time by sleeping. 
Protected from the sharp ocean air by heavy 
shawls and wrappers, the family is huddled to- 
gether on a bench on deck. They have no senti- 
ment for the poetry of the ‘dark blue ocean ;” 
and if they apostrophized the waves at all, it 
would not be to bid them ‘‘ roll on.” Another 
sketch shows some of the more interested pas- 
sengers eagerly watching the oiling of the bin- 
nacle, while the mate supervises, with a critical 
eye, the delicate operation. 

None of those on board enjoy a warm and sun- 
ny day more than the poor steerage passengers, 
who come up from their close quarters and crowd 
the forward part of the ship to obtain a breath 
of pure air and a pleasant outlook upon the sea. 
Hundreds of them may be seen, on such a day, 
grouped about on the little prow deck, gazing 
delightedly on the prospect, sewing, or singing, 
or smoking, or holding up their children so that 
they too may have a look over the high steam- 


this week we give several sketches of other | 


er’s side, and watch the spray, the sea-gulls flap- | 
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STEAMSHIP LIFE—TAKING IT EASY. 


ping and cawing about the prow, and the great } 


fish which now and then leap in the broad path 
of the ship. 
are unmistakably German, others as clearly Hi- 
bernian: the old man with the little girl is con- 
tented, patient, interested, and the German em- 
igrants all seem quiet and hopeful. ‘The Irish 
in the back-ground are chattering after the cus- 
tom of their race, not quite so neat as their Ger- 


lively. ‘The group in the centre is evidently 


composed of disappointed Fenians returning to | 


this country. 





A WOUNDED DANISH SOLDIER. 


Tue picture from which our illustration with 
the above title is engraved is a reminiscence of 
the campaign in Holstein, and will remind our 
readers of many similar episodes of our own re- 
cent war. It was painted by Madame Jert- 
CHAU, Wife of the eminent Danish sculptor, and 
is considered one of the most meritorious of the 
works that have placed her in the foremost rank 
of female artists. The circumstances of the 
Prussian war against Denmark are not yet for- 
gotten. Whatever may have been the merits of 
Prussia’s claim to the territory in dispute, it was 
pressed with an overbearing insolence which no 
nation retaining its self-respect could admit, ex- 
cept on compulsion; and we all recollect the | 











Some of the faces in the picture | 





LIFE—STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 








brave stand made by the little Danish army 
against the overwhelming odds brought by its 
gigantic neighbor. But when, in addition to 
this, we reflect how peaceful, industrious, and vir- 
tuous is the modern Dane, yet losing none of his 
ancient courage—how thoroughly domestic in 
his habits, yet ever ready to obey when patriot- 
ism calls him from the happy contentment of 
home, we shall then better appreciate the touch- 
ing story suggested by this picture. We need 


| not stop to point out the true womanly refine- 


ment shown in the artist’s treatment of her 
theme. ‘The life of the wounded man, perhaps, 
still hangs in the balance; but, if he recover, 
he will surely owe more to the soothing, gentle 
nursing of that true-hearted girl now reading to 
him from the Book of Life than to the surgeon’s 
skill. We may, however, in illustration of the 
picture, remind the reader that generally on the 
Continent of Europe the act of betrothal is re- 
garded far more seriously than our American 
** engagement” between lovers. 





THE MOTHERS OF GREAT MEN. 


Ir appears to be very important to success in 
science that a man should have an able mother. 
I believe the reason to be, that a child so cir- 
cumstanced has the good fortune to be delivered 
from the ordinary narrowing, partisan influences 
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STEAMSHIP LIFE—OILING THE BINNACLE. 


of home education. Our race is essentially slav- 
ish; it is the nature of all of us to believe blind- 
ly in wh it we love, rather than in that which we 
think most wise. We are indignant when others 
pry into our idols, and criticise them with im- 
punity, just as a savage flies to arms when a mis- 
sionary picks his fetich to pieces. Women are 
far more strongly influenced by these feelings 
than men; they are blinder partisans and more 
servile followers of custom. Happy are they 
whose mothers did not intensify their naturally 
slavish dispositions in childhood, by the frequent 
use of phrases such as, ‘‘ Do not ask questions 
about this or that, for it is wrong to doubt;” 
but who showed them, by practice and teaching, 
that inquiry may be absolutely free without be- 
ing irreverent, that reverence for truth is the pa- 
rent of free inquiry, and that indifference or in- 
sincerity in the search after truth is one of the 
most degrading of sins. It is clear that a child 
brought up under the influences I have described 
is far more likely to succeed as a scientific man 
than one who was reared under the curb of dog- 
matic authority. Of two men with equal abil- 


| ities, the one who had a truth-loving mother 
| would be the more likely to follow the career of 
' science; while the other, if bred up under ex- 


tremely narrowing circumstances, would become 
as the gifted children in China, nothing better 
than a student and professor of some dead liter- 
ature. 
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GEN. GEORGE H. THOMAS. 

Ow the 20th of March the sorrow 
ful inteliizeace Was Coimmunicated tu 
us of the death of Major-General 
Greorce H. Tuomas. He died at 
eight o'clock on the 2&th, from a 
stroke of apoplexy, at San Francisco, 
his post of duty. 

General ‘THomas was born on July 
31, 1816, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, Virginia. In his early boyhood 
he accepted a subordinate position 
under his uncle, the clerk of the 
county, and at the same time com- 
menced the study of law. It is 
worthy of notice that he was a native 
of Virginia, belonging, as did Gen- 
eral Ropert E. Lee, to a wealthy 

“and respectable family of that State. 
Like General Lex, also, he was sent 
from Virginia to West Point, where 
he graduated June 30, 1840, ranking 
twelfth in a class of forty-two. 

His military career previous to our 
Civil War is soon told. Immediately 
after his graduation at West Point he 
took part in the Indian campaign in 
Florida, serving as Lieutenant. He 
took a prominent part in the Mexican 
War, and for gallant conduct in the 
several conflicts at Monterey, on the 
2ist, 22d, and 23d of September, 
1846, was brevetted Captain. Feb- 
ruary 23, 1547, he was brevetted Ma- 
jor ‘*‘ for gallant and meritorious con 
duct in the battle of Buena Vista.” 

November, 1860, found Tuomas 
in Texas. General Twicas had sur- 
rendered, and Major Tuomas at Car- 
lisle Barracks took command of the 
Sixth Cavalry, and entered into the 






great conflict for the preservation of 
the Union. We do not purpose in 
this brief sketch to follow his military 
career during the Civil War in all its 
details. Unlike General Ler, he did 
not consider it his duty to sacrifice 
his allegiance to the nation to that 
which he owed to Virginia. On Mav 
3, 1861, we find him Colonel of the 
Fifth Cavalry (the old Second ), in the 
place of General Ler, who had re- 
signed He commanded the first 
brigade of General PattTerson’s 
army of Northern Virginia until Au- 
gust 26, 1861, when he was made 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and 
was ordered to Kentucky. ‘Thence- 


forth his career was eminently successful, and 
in many respects more remarkable than that of 
any other Federal] general during the war. 
General Tuomas was never defeated. 
his victory over General ZoLLIcoFFER at Mill 


After | Pittsburg Landing he commanded the reserve of 
i 
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MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS. 


Spring, in January, 1862, he moved forward | eral April 25, 1862, and at the close of the year 
and, after the fall of Fort Donelson, occupied | we find him in command of a corps under Rose- 
Nashville. On the second day of the battle of | crans’s command. In the official report of the 
battle of Stone River General Rosecrans al- 


the Union army. He was made a Major-Gen- 
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A WOUNDED DANISH SOLDIER.—From a Parxtine sy Mapame Jericuau.—[See Pace 252.) 








distinguished in counsel a 
battle-fields for his courage 


In the summer and antumn of 18 
General ‘THOMAS especlaily distin 
guished himself in the (hattanooga 
campaign. But for his precau 
tions Roskcrans ld never have 
concentrated his army at Chicka 
mauga, and must hi been Over 
come in detail by B Rose 
crans would have it tl L;RAGG W 
retreating in confusion into Georgia 
But Tuomas knew bette When 
the army was finally concentrated at 
Chickamauga General TH: 
manded the left wing, whi 
in position on the 1th of 


retrieving the bag] 


crANS had already given 











In October THoMAS was 
the command of the Army of 
berland, succeeding Rusecrans 

In the Atlanta campaign, ea ly in 
1864, THomas took a prominent part. 
After its successful completion Gen- 
eral SHERMAN, setting out for his 
March to the Sea, sent Tuomas back 
to Nashville to attend to lloopn, 
who had succeeded General Brace 
Hoop’'s design was to compel SHER 
MAN'S retreat by a bold: march north 
ward, looking to the occupation of 
Nashville. 

The result of the battl f Nash 
ville, near the close of 1544, gave 
General Tuomas his most characte 
istic distinction He w er be 
known as ‘*the hero of ille.’ 
His patience befure the bat when 
the wiseacres at Washing were 
clamoring tor an immediate ance 
on his part, was not less remarkable 
than his tactics on the battle-tield aft 


er that he had mustered all his forces 
and entered upon the confiuct His 
victory over Hoop was the most com 
plete victory of the wat Hoop's 
forces were utterly alized, and 
the rebel power in the Southwest nev 
er recovered from the blow. For this 
Tuomas was made a Major-General 
in the regular army. 

Since the close of the war General 
Tuomas has been assigned to depart 
ment duty in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
and latterly in Califorgia. During the 
few weeks preceding his death he en 
joyed remarkably go00d health; but on 
the 28th, at half past five o'clock, p.m 








icin 


he was seized with a fit of apoplexy while attending 
to business in his office. 

after the attack he died 
national calamity. 
luded to General ‘Tuomas as *‘ true and prudent, | his character is unreproached and irreproachable 


In less than three hours 
His death is truly a 


As a man and as a soldier 














INFALLIBLE RELICS. 


£; 1 men are more or less fond of relics. Do 


f ns jook with interest on the garments 
LISTINgruished peo} le who lived before us? No 
nder that the Romish Church, speculating. on 


tions and weaknesses of the human mind, 

should have availed itself of this predilection. 
he old Romans and Greeks had their holy 

relics, and some were almost Roman Catholic ; 


for instance, the egg of Leda. The Indians car 


ried on bloody wars about a monstrous supernat- | 


ual tooth of Buddha. ‘The Mohammedans pre 
serve the standard, arms, clothes, beard, and two 
teeth of their prophet, In the Christian « hurch, 

»wever, we find no trace of this relic-culture 


before the Emperor Constantine. 


the legend, he saw a cross with a victory-prom- 
ising inscription in the sky, and adopted it as a | 
standard, He conquered, and became a Chris- 


tian. From that time, the cross became the 
svmbol of the Christians. 
“The mother of the k:mperor, Helena, discov- 
ered ‘the true cross; so, at least, we are told by 
late papal authors. Contemporary historians, 
however, do not say one word about this remark 
able discovery. According to the legend, not 
only was the true cross discovered, but also tie 
crosses of the two thieves who were crucified 
with our Saviour. They were all found togeth- 
er: but as the inscription affixed by Pilate was 
not fortheoming, the finders were at a loss how 
to discover the true The priests, how- 
er, found a way to solve this difficulty. They 
{a sick man on one of the crosses, and, be- 


cross, 


‘ 
| 
hold! he became worse; from which they con 
luded that they had struck on the cross of the 
thief who taunted Christ. When the sick man 
was laid on another of the crosses, he became 
much better; buy when he was laid on the third, 
he jumped up quite well. ‘There could not be 
anv doubt of which was the true cross after this. 

The graves of the \} ostles were likewise dis- 
covered, and the bodies of some of them too. 
Very pious people even sueceeded in entering 
into direct communication with the saints, <A 
Maurin, for instance, who had 
chosen St. John the Baptist for her patron, in- 
voked him for three imploring 
him to let her have only a little bit of his body, 





woman at St 


' 
veurs everv dav. 


tor which he had no further use. The saint 
would not listen to her prayers. At last the 
woman got desperate—as even pious women will 
sometimes, if they can not have their own way— 
and vowed that she would not touch food until 
the saint fullilled her prayer. She kept her vow 


for seven days, and was nearly at her last gasp, 


According to 
the wedding at Cana, and they, were still filled 





when she found on the altar the thumb of the 


unt! "Three bishops Ww rapped this holy relic 
very reverentially in linen, and three drops of 
blood tell from it—one drop per bishop. 


Some saints have had several skeletons. That 
St. Denis, for instance, exists in duplicate | 
time; besides a third head in | 
fourth head in Bamberg, while 

Munich can boust of a hand of his. This re- 
inarkable saint, therefore, had two perfect bod- 

's, four heads, and five hands; it can not pos- 

bly be otherwise; for each of these relics has 

show for its genuineness a document of au- 
thenticity from an infallible Pope. 

Albertus Magnus, Bishop of Regensburg, de- 
voted a great deal of learning to investigations 
about the bodily appearance of the Holy Virgin, 
and to trying to find out what kind of eyes and 
hair she had. As the present compiler does not 
feel inclined to read the eight hundred books left 
to us of this gentleman’s writings, he does not 
know the result of his researches; but, accord- 
ing to the specimens of ‘her hair, testified to by 
popes as genuine, it must have been piebald: 
for the infallible relics of it are fair, red, brown, 
and black, 

. The most ponderous relic left of the Virgin 
Mary is her house, now in Loretto. This house 
stood once, of course, in Palestine; but, accord- 
ing to the legend, angels carried it to Italy. 
‘They placed it first at Tersatto, near Fiume ; 
but in the year 1297 they transported it to Lo- 
retto. It is a wonderful circumstance that the 
houses of Palestine of the time of our Saviour 
ould have so exactly resembled the peasants’ 
houses in the neighborhood of Loretto. It is 
enshrined now in a magnificent church, and 
thousands and thousands of pilgrims flock there, 
to stir their rosaries in the mug of the infant 
Christ, and to depose a more or less consider- 
able sum on the altar. 

The credulity of people in the matter of relics 
really surpasses belief. One monk, by name 
Kiselin, traveled in 1500 in Wurtemburg, ex- 
hibiting to the faithful a pinion of the wing of 
the Archangel Gabriel. Who kissed it (and of 

urse paid for it) could not be seized by the 
lague. When staying in the little town of 
Aldingen this precious relic was stolen from 
lim. Eiselin, however, was not at a loss; be- 
fore the very eyes of his hostess, he filled his 

iupty casket with hay, and exhibited it as hay 

m the manger in Bethlehem. All the faith- 

| thronged to kiss it, and the hostess among 

em; so that the monk whispered, full of as- 
tonishment, into her a **Even you, sweet- 


{ 
at the present 
‘ » and a 


9” 
“art ¢ 


At the time of the Crusades the world was 
vertlowed with relics. Whenever a town in the 
!loly Land was conquered, the crusaders looked 
st for relics, as more precious than golden 
ms. Lewis the Saint made two unfortunate 
isades, but he comforted himself with the rel- 
she brought home. ‘These were: some splint- 
s from the cross, a few nails, the sponge, the 
irple coat which the mocking soldiers threw over 
e shoulders of Christ, and the thorn crown. 
"hese holy things he acquired for immense sums. 
When they arrived he and his whole court went 
out barefoot as far as Vincennes to meet them. 
Henrv the Lion brought manv relics to Bruns- 
Wick: amoung them the thumb of St. Mark, for | 





} holy Friday. 


which the Venetians offered in vain one hundred | of sherry, which he transacts leisurely. 


thousand ducats. 

The whole wardrobe of our Saviour, of the 
Holy Virgin, of St. Joseph, and of many saints 
turned up, certified by Infallibility. ‘The holy 
lance was found, with which the Roman knight 
Longinus wounded the body; also the handker- 
chief of St. Veronica, which she handed to Christ 
to wipe his face when he was on his way to Gol- 
gotha, and on which he left the impression of his 
features. ‘This handkerchief must have been at 
least fifty yards long, to judge from the pieces 
always certified by Infallibility ) which are shown 
at different places. The dish of emerald was 
found, which was presented to Solomon by the 
Queen of Sheba, and from which Christ ate the 
aster lamb; the water-pots were found from 


with wine. ‘There exist so many splinters of the 
cross, and so many nails from it, that it is sup- 
posed a man-of-war does not contain more wood 
and iron. ‘Thorns from the crown were found 
in great quantity, and some of them bled every 
The cup from which Christ drank 
when he instituted the Lord’s Supper was dis- 
covered, together with some of the bread left 
from that repast. The dice which the soldiers 
used for casting lots for the garments were also 
found, and likewise the unseamed tunic. There 
exist tunics at Triers, Argenteuil, St. Jago, Rome, 
and many other places. All have a certificate 
from Infallibility. 

There were also found infallible shirts of the 
Virgin, as large as carriers’ frocks. Her very 
precious wedding-ring was shown at Perusa, to- 
gether with a pair of very neat slippers, and a 
pair of very large red slippers, which she wore 
when paying a visit to St. Elizabeth. Milk of 
Mary was discovered in great abundance, and 
Divine blood—sometimes in single drops, some- 
times bottled. There exist also the infallible 





| swaddling-clothes, a very small pair of infallible 


breeches of St. Joseph, and his carpenter’s tools. 
One of the thirty silver pieces, the price of the 
awful treachery of Judas, has also been pre- 
served, together with the rope—twelve feet long 
and rather too thin—by which the traitor hanged 
himself; also, bis very small empty purse. Even 
the perch turned up on which the cock crew which 
startled the conscience of the Prince of Apostles ; 
even the stone with which the evil one tempted 
our Lord in the desert ; even the basin in which 
Pilate washed his hands; even the bones of the 
ass on which the entry into Jerusalem was made. 
There were even revealed relics from the Old 
Testament which had lain safely hidden vast 
numbers of years. For instance: the staff with 
which Moses parted the Red Sea; manna from 
the desert; the beard of Noah; a piece of the 
rock from which Moses drew water. 

The belief of the benighted people in these 
relics was so strong that the priests could even 
venture to show, not merely absurdly improbable, 
but manifestly impossible relics ; there once were 
on exhibition, and are even now in some coun- 
tries, such relics as the dagger and buckles of 
the Archangel Michael; something of the breath 
of our Saviour preserved in a box; a bottle of 
Egyptian darkness; something of the sound of 
the bells chiming at the entry into Jerusalem ; 
a beam of the star which conducted the wise men 
from the East to Bethlehem; something of the 
Word that had become flesh; sighs of Joseph, 
breathed forth when he had to plane very knotty 
boards; the thorn in the flesh which so greatly 
troubled St. Paul. 

In Germany alone there were nearly one hun- 
dred wonder-working images of the Virgin, but 
the most celebrated is that at Loretto, in the 
house already mentioned. It is ascribed to St. 
Luke, and is most carefully cut out of cedar 
wood, and is dyed black by the smoke of many 
millions of wax-candles burned there by pil- 
grims. The next celebrated image is at St. 
Jago de Compostella, where you might have 
seen, but a few years ago, thirty thousand pil- 
grims at once; none of whom dared to approach 
it empty-handed. 








EATING AT A LUNCHEON BAR. 


‘THERE are some persons who enter a luncheon 
bar with a knowingness and a deliberation which 
indicate that they are about to lay out the lim- 
ited space of time available for the luncheon bar 
to the greatest possible advantage. They select 
the best bar, and at the best bar they select the 
best things. With a cool, critical eye they run 
down the bill of fare, and with instinctive judg- 
ment make a selection which reflects credit on 
their taste. But if a man is exceedingly busy, 
or very much occupied in mind, he has no time 
for this. He has perhaps staid at his post un- 
til faintness, or the gnawing tooth of hunger, has 
absolutely driven him from his work to the lunch- 
eon bar; and thus he has a wandering eye and 
a preoccupied air. He has not the slightest idea 
what he is eating, whether roast or boiled, joint 
or entrée. He satisfies a brute, canine instinct, 
and retires. Such a man has been known to 
come to a luncheon bar with a pen behind his ear. 
Such a one always brings a note-book, some 
memoranda, or a pocketful of letters with him. 
Such a one has a business friend with him; and 
they will continue their discussion or negotiation 
in the brief allotment of time apportioned to re- 
fection. They are probably lean, unwholesome- 
looking men, with bodily disorganization of some 
sort setting in, chiefly because they bolt their 
food whole, and allow no time for digestion. I 
know of an invalid of this sort, who, in solemn 
repentance for his ill-advised alacrity in feeding, 
has stuck up all over his house inscriptions in 
large letters, ‘‘ Masticate, masticate, masticate !” 
A judicious man, who knows that he has a great 
deal of important work to do, and wishes to do 
it in a high state of bodily efficiency, generally 


contines himself to a mutton chop and a glass | 
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If there 
is head-work, really requiring attention, a man is 
very careful in his diet. You can not be loading 
two great organs with work at the same time 
without impeding and impairing their action. 
This is a most elementary physiological truth, 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Tut Mason & Hamutn Organ Company have just 
issued what they term a Testimony Circular, which is 
certainly remarkable as presenting such an amount 
of testimony to the excellence of their instruments. 
It contains six large newspaper pages, closely printed, 
and thus includes as much matter as an ordinary duo- 
decimo volume, Nearly one thousand persons, most of 
them — inthe matter, testify tothe rare excellence 
of the cabinet organs made by this company. The char- 
acter of the testimony is, indeed, quite as remarkable 
as its quantity. Nearly all the most prominent musi- 
cians in the country are quoted; the principal organ- 
ists, pianists, and teachers of chief American cities 
are among those who say that these are the best 
among instruments of the class. A number of well- 
known European artists testify to the same effect. 
Extracts are given from Paris and London papers 
which admit that these organs are superior to those 
of European make. American newspapers are equal- 
y emphatic. But what is, perhaps, even more satis- 
actory, is the testimony of hundreds who have these 
organs in use, as to their working qualities. After 
looking over such a mass of testimony, one can not 
well doubt that the reputation of this company is rich- 
ly deserved. By sending his address to the Mason & 
Hamutn OrGan Co., 154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
596 Broadway, New York, any one can have a copy of 
this circular sent him gratuitously, postage paid.— 
LN. ¥. Evangelist.) 








Tur Prorir have been s0 much imposed upon by 
several worthless Sarsaparilias, that we are glad to be 
able to recommend a preparation which can be de- 
peaees on as containing the virtues of that invalua- 

le medicine, and is worthy of the public confidence. 
Dr. Ayrr’s SARSAPARILLA cures when any thing can 


-cure the diseases that require an alterative medicine. 


—[Com.] 





Ser accurate likeness of His Majesty Alexander IT, 
Emperor and Autocrator of all the Russias, &-c., &c., ov 
last page. ‘ Russian Braces” are the most popular sus- 
= ~' vogue, and are made in one hundred styles. 
- om, 
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N OORE’S BURAL NEW - YORKER, 

since its size was doubled, is the largest and 
handsomest Agricultural Weekly in America. We hear, 
without surprise, that its subscriptions are double those 
of any other year.—New York Tribune. 

THE RURAL is the most elegantly-printed, ably- 
edited, widely-circulated, and heartily-welcomed pa- 
per, as a whole, which now finds its way among the 
people.— West Branch (Penn.) Bulletin. 

The Rural New-Yorker is by far the 
largest, cheapest, and best rural, liter- 
ary,and Family Weekly on the Conti- 
nent, as both Press and People testify. 

THE RURAL pays all who cultivate Fruits, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, &c., even on a small scale (in city, vil- 
lage, or suburb): while to Farmers, Planters, Horticul- 
turists, Stock Breeders, Wool Growers, Dairymen, 
Poultry Fanciers, &c., it is INDISPENSABLE. In 
the FAMILY it is highly regarded, its Literary and 
Miscellaneous Departments furnishing CHOICE AND 
ENTERTAINING READING FOR ALL. THE RU- 
RAL is not only superior in Ability, Value, and Vari- 
ety of CONTENTS, but also in Size, Style, and IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. Last volume contained Over Fight 
Hundred Engravings! _Every reader of the Weekly 
should see THE RURAL. Only $3 a year—much less 
to Clubs. Great Premiums to Agents. 

Asa New Quarter commenced April 2, 
now is the time to Subscribe and form 
Clubs. &~ The 13 Numbers of this Quar- 
ter (April to July) sent, On Trial, for 
only Fifty Cents. 

Address D. D. T. MOORE, 

41 PARK ROW, NEW YORE. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry's Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 
49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, & Tan, 


Use “Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 

reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 

gm by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 











By reference to the dates given above, it will be seen 
that this remarkable preparation has been before the 
yublic rary years, and the demand for it at this time, 
in all parts of the world, is greater than it has been at 
any former period. No article ever attained to such un- 
bounded popularity. Thevariousills forwhich the Pain 
Killer is an unfailing cure are too well known to require 
recapitulation in this advertisement. As an external 
and internal medicine, the Pain Killer stands unrival- 
ed. It is for sale by Druggists and Grocers generally. 


- CHURCHMAN & ENGLAND, 
FRENCH CHINA 


Decorated Dinner & Tea Sets. 
12 MURRAY STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
i J 7 Y, D * a 
rh KLE VY yA eT ING ay aCHINE 
# PUGRRY Tb etey | (pts 
FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. 


Knits 

Everything. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 

MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











AGENT WANTED. —A 00d local agent 

wanted in every town to canvass for one of the 
best and most popular Famity MaGazines. To an ac- 
tive, wide-aw person, most liberal inducements will 
be given. Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


TAT — HOW MADE FROM CIDER 
\ IN EGAR. WINE, Molasses, or Sorghum, in 
10 honrs, without using drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 











LT. STEWART & C0. 


have received, per last steamers, 
TWO CASES 
of 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S- HAIR SHAWiS, 


STRIPED, DECCA, STELLA, 
and a few of 
THE RICHEST YET OFFERED, 
at 


Prices Lower than Ever. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FURNISHING GOODS: 


VIZ. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
SCARFS, TIES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 


&c., &c., &c., 





Greatly Below Former Prices. 


A. T. Stewart & Co.,, 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS, 





The New Books of the Season 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BR™ Sent by Mail, p stage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joux W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Pros 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. 111. just 


ready. vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
Gentleman,” &c. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials, 
lémo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edyes, $1 00. 
(Just Ready.) 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
With Illustrations. svo, Paper, 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel.. By Awetia B. Ep- 
wakps, Autlor of ‘‘ Barbara's History," “Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALexanver Wrneue.t, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Clot, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON ; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philade!- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America aud 
humerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. WittiaM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gan- 
IBALDI. 8vO, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraita, 
New Edition. 25th Thousand, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. ee 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Steere, Author of “Gardeuhurst." Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. _ 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wa. J. Fuaca, 
Author of “Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MISS MITFORD’S LIFE AND LETTERS. The I** 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries, Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’'Es- 
TEANGE. 2 vgls., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atton Ciyps, Author 
of “Maggie Lyune.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Assort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from 1 by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheei,” ** Martin Pole,” &c. 





8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
AO 00 SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 
a Magnetic Time Indicator, or ** Dollar 
Watch.” A prrrrot cem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy’s watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years ; superb and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6500 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


















Aprit 16, 1870. ] 


REMOVAL. 
Ss. W. GEERY & CO, wi)! remove to southeast 


corner of 34th Street and Broadway, Ist of May. 
Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Teas, 
Wines, Ciyars, and 
FAMILY GROCERIES, 
No. 719 Broadway, 
Estab New York 
The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years 
Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every ‘thing g 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


Cc eo E 


Forme 








THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK- FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


tinguished for their silky ay 
— and pure shi: ade of fast 
fe ‘ mts retain. Being m 
of the ve Samens maseeien, they vely exct 
all other "Mlohatrs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leadi Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chantsin New York City, Brooklyn,and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
outall the States. 

227 Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asaticket is attached to each piece bear- 
inga picture ofthe Beaver, precisely like 
the above. W™.I. PEAKE & CO., 

46,48, 4& 50 White St., New York, 
if this Brand for the United States 


—— GOODS are di 
e, Dritiant | 
hie 











Sole Importers « 


HARPER’ 8 HAND -BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
THE 


EUROPE AND EAST. feing a Guide 





vy, Greece, Switzer- 
. Sweden, Spain, and 
und. With a Railroad Map 
By W. Pemsroke FetemGe 
th Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 





HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


BOOK: or, Hand-I Book bps 


Travellers and Schools. 


HARPER'S PHRASE 
Travel Talk for 
Guide to Conversations in Englist 

a new and Impro 





and Italian, on 





tended to accompany “Harper's Hand Be ) " for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Ferrive: Ass i 
by Pr fess erred Heidelberg University. With con 


icit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


cise and expl 
different Languages. 
$1 50, 
Preutimsnuerp py HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors 
Harrer & Brotuesrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price 


RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


A Journal of Transportation. 





R id Questions discussed tical Railroad 


by Prac 


rated Descri; ations. 


on of Railroad Inven 
g and Mechanics 





Riilroad E: 
Record of the Progress of Railroads. 
Railroad Reports and Statistics. 

ral Railroad News, 

Railroad Elections and Appointments. 


gineerin 


(rene 





venty-four large quarto pages, published every 
bs day on and after April 2, 1870. 
y Railroad Man, and every man interested in 
ids, should have it. Terms $3 00 a year, in 
ice. Address 


N. KELLOGG, 


101 Wasutnerton Sr., 


Asliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 


Publisher, 


Crrcaco. 





Keyed Rolls. 
@ White Rub- 
ber Spiral 
Cogs. Easy 
Working. 
Has Curved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 
The Best. 
The Cheap- 
E est. 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N.Y.) PROV., R.I. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, pre es, recom- 

mendations, &c., mailed free on app m. é 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &e., &e. . 10 ce a. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York, 




















| 








TO CLUBS 


express to all | 


Where Six watcl 


parts of the U1 


red at 





Cc. E. COLLINS 
W ATCHIES manufactured by 


UNITED 


Of MARION, N.J., 
40 East 14th Street, Union Sqr 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS” 


OF THE 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


ST. JOSEPH 
RAILROAD CO. 


ohms! why 


» New Y 


retailed 


THE 


| LAST OF THE ISSUE OF $1,000,000 


NOW READY FOR SALE 


AND 


DELIVERY, 
AMOUNTING TO $250,000, 


AND ARE 
THE ONLY BONDS EVER 
ISSUED BY THIS 
COMPANY. 


They are secured by a first and only mortgage upon 
the entire property of the Company, including Fran- 
chises, Rights of Way, &c., and at the rate of 
$13,800 per mile on a complete and equipped road in 
successful operation. 

Trustees for the Mortgage: Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 

This Road connects St. Louis with 
St. Joseph by the most direct and the 
shortest route. 

They are Coupon Bonds, 
payable 


safe 


in denominations of $1000, 


-rincipal and Interest) in Gold, in the City 


| of New York. 


The Principal is payable 25 years from November, 
156s, in Gold. 

The Interest, at the rate of Six per Cent. per annum, 
is payable Ist of May and November 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, free of tax. 

We are authorized to offer these Bonds for sale at 
S74 and accrued interest in Currency. We doso with 
a full knowledge of the perfect security upon which 
they are issued, and with this knowledge we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend them as a safe and reliable in- 


vestment. TANNER & Cco., 


No. 49 w all Street, New York. 


“MADAM FOY’ 


COMBINED 


Tr 
\ Corset, Skirt Support: 
er, and BUSTLE 
Is just the article needed by every 
lady who consults 


HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the aw 

Lady Agents wanted in every eoun- 
ty of the United States 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


FOWLE’S ‘PILE “AND HU "OR Cc U RE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT- RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case 
please send and get your money. 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 
$la Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


in each year, at 


A 











of failure, 


H. D. 


Sold every where. 





SKIN and | 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


STs ATES 


V pe art of the c 





No failures for 12 | 


| 


\ ‘ONDER! WONDER !_My MAGIC COM. | 


POUND will force the beard to grow on the 
smoothest face, or hair on the baldest head, in twenty- 
one days in every case, or money refunded. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, for 50 cents a single package, or five for 
$1. Address IL. F. J JAGGERS, Box c 27 43, St. Louis, Mo. 


TMPLOYMENT. —20 a month | with Stencil Dies 
‘; Samples free. S. M. Srenc ez & Co., Brattleboro, V. t. 


495 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


} OD receipt of price. 











The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Meta (Improved U1 
These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested cong tetas Sar years, andt he rrep- 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold W: 
60 well established as to require no recomme! dations 
Prices I 111-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in 





pearance anc df or time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20 equal to $200 gold ones. We 
0 making an extra heavy and extra fine 

l eweled paten ig in appear 
go ld ws at h. 


only 









Al * our watches f 
All our watches are in h 


ins Met 





adies' sizes. Chains,Col 


all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, | at one 
price ‘ 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—N. Y. Tribune. 


The goods of C, E. Collins & Co. have invariat 


f 





given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times 
Lar : ; . 
&) One of the $20 Watches is w n our office, and we 
az. 
~~%e have no hesitation in recommending them.—umer 
Democrat. 
om time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
vr on delivery 


& CO., No. 335 Brendwweg, New York, 


WATCH CO., 
,by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 
g@ Call or send for Price-List. 


‘es Musical 


ys in each 


Bec ISEY'S “50-CENT” MUSIC.—Boose 
‘abinet, Vocal Nos. From 14 to 20 Sor 
anvu-furte accompaniment. Price 5( cents 
ze by Arthur S. Sullivan and 

ght C omic Son; gs. 64. Twenty Con 
' ty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38 Twenty Fre nch Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated Songs. 98. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. Thi rteen Bishop's Songs. 
Ej ri » & 


s00k, with Pi 
each 138. Twelve Son 


102. E 





76. 















rat Ss »pranpo So ngs. 
36. Ten German Songs. 


1s. Twe ve Songs, Selmbe rt. 
zetti. 12. Songs, 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 

2”. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balf 
sohn, &c. 83 Fi fteen fi 

, Mendelssol 


= -ethoven. 
+ Ss mg zs, 
Twenty Songs, } - 
Duets. 16. Twelve 





BX. 





Each Book 5} cents, To be 


'N », 644 Br adw way, 





of all Music and Boo 
BOOSEY & CO., 





“50-CENT’ 


Bost ‘Cabinet. Pi 










ntaining from § to acl 
Boo k 113, Schumann's 4 nn's | 
twenty-two pieces. ] 
he 
las 
Le 
He 
Witt 
ey Ri hards and Osbo yrne’s twelve pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi's twenty-five Gems. 16 
Ten Nocturnes by Tale yr, &c. 11. Twelve opular 
pieces rincent Wallace's Six Fantasies. f , & 
5) centseach Book. Ti » be had ofall Book and Mus 
sellers, Complete catalogue free. 


_ BOOSEY & CO., 64 644 Bros 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
JOB PR INTING - 
PRESS is thor t t 
lished, 
quirements of -class 
ha) press, with which to 


own printing,” and 


dwar, N.Y. 











dk 
as being 








second to none for the use of 

general Job Printers. Many 

= printers are using them, and 

find them most admirably 

adapted for job work. Many young men have boug ht 
them, and are doing all the printing for the 
hich employs them, thereby materially ad 

salaries. Tracners and ManvracTURers are 








z them great aids to their business, 
of Schools are fin ii ing them very useful 
and boys are finding them a never-fail 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most] 
with one of these presses and a few 
material, are perfectly capable of « 
ing for their father’s business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of Pre nen, 815 5s 
$30, $32, $50. Send for fulrdescr ript 
ted circular, with testimonials from all t 
country, and specimens of plain and colore as pr 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. 0. WOODS. Manufacturer 
1 » Boston, Mass., ¢ lealer in every descrip- 
tion of printing materials: ortotl e following Agents: 


Principals 













loing all t 














“HOWELL, & LUDWIG, #17 Market St., Phil 
, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 63 West Van Buren 





 ROGE RS’ 


GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, 





Pt esents or orné 

od, wi th all express cha 

at any point eas 

on receipt of the p t 
$ 25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., Nev 





Taking the 





aan Read This! 


W's w ILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of 830 per week and expenses, or allow a 
large c eg tosellournew wonde rfu linver tions. 
Address . WAGNER & co., Marshall, Mich 


™M. CLAY 4 & €O., 1 manu ony oy by pro- 


/¢ Jacobi’s system of galvano-; 














plas ates 
for use in the fine arts, bank- -note printiz ten 
times as durable as copper. 

Box 4950, 45 Liberty St., New York 





S900 per Month guaranteed. A gents wanted 
in every County in the U.S., to sell 
urglar Alarm. Price $5. Sells on sight. Ad 
G.H.BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad 


ARING, CORING, A: AND “SLIC ING MACHINE. 
Four turns to an Sold at stores. 
D. H. WHITTEMORE, Mir, Worcester 





, Mass. 
TEEL SHIRT COLLAR, superbly enameled white 

b English), 50c.; American, Snow White, $1. Mailed 

HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau St. 


hg ee Ray 
and Ba 


\ T Dz WILSON ¢ & €O., 327 Pea 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Laryhr's Week! 





ars and sam- 
Biddeford, Me. 


>O A DAY! Business new. Forcircul 
$20 RAND & CO., 


ples, address J.C 


MENTA SEMINARY, Amenia, N.Y. Term begins 

April 19. 8S. T. Frost, A.M., Principal and Prop’r. 
420) A WEEK paid agents in a new busines 
S60 Address SACO NOVELTY CU., Saco, Me. 
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HARPER S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE 
PULLISH a ALMOST IDEALLY 
EVITED The Nation, N. } 


HARPER 
WELL 





~__ 
“ complet ietorial tort f th 
PER 8 Weekcr is an i strated record 
numentar 1} Lil t i i € 
Dur n is » tupies+ fesy 
al i 1 1 the nt 
ly ¢ i ent of Ilustrat 
he Publi» # are larue bted to pl 
sina he large cities of America fu 
he East for prompt and valuable contributior 
As a Literary J 1 Harrer's W cLy is re 
nized as the o1 istrated newspaper which | 
ever succeeded in esta ! nd maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence 


The Editorial matter of Farrer’ . WrrKLy consti- 
nost pr ent f 


es upon Natior Politi 





8, Fi han ce 





rve 20, was ¢ 








7 mmenced the 
new story MAN. AND WIFE Winkie Contins, 
the Author of “T W an in White,” ** No Name,” 
“ 4rmadale.” and “The Moonstone.” Subacribers re- 
mitting $40 for each single subscription will be far- 
nished with the WerKLy 1 the rmmencement of 
this story to the ee of 1870, 


Published 








Harper’ 5 Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


despues: PLEASURE, es INSTRUCTION. 




















Azar has g I 
l w everk w 8 
« and is or las é 
f } pe é er sued A. tr } 
of Fash is w tar s . Bra 
Spe gemeut, in expenine 1 
the ; s s of the Be I 
nal of 1 in Euro; 4 
ished vY vy . ‘ ppea 
A large } fthe Ba } 
to ins ; ante _s 
| ries, J ns, Biogra Sk *, andG ] 
E ! es i Ways § t ery 
topic of s interest. No « nd expe 
w e spared t ent f 
Tt v ry wh has w s ¥, and W 
20 we dese t 
In the Nur ed “ The 
Cr yee tomy) tere t 
the thor of % dye Ciub, 
Sa. Ghee 
Published Weekly, with profuse Miustrati 
thly in the world.—) ol 
server. 
riod ea h), notin this countrr alone, 





e.—The Presse, Phila. 





Harper’ 5 Magazine. 


The May Number completes the F 7 ath Ve l. of} 


rer'’s MaGazine Its + ess t vale 
that ofany other riod 











ar 

} Ibe n 

the mechan he age, and upon 
current topics: an and i of its 
special Editorial Departments—to whi va 
n added, viz., the Mont ific 

Record. The elements ss 





won which 
of the Magazine has depended will st 
its leading characteristics ; and it 











fident that with increased at t { 
li » el eeven 
ff e} 1. 
ir | 
‘ ‘ ) 
elr } 
bay 
enter; } 
Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrat 
nd 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, a 
BAZAR. 


Harper's MaGcazinr, One Year......$4 00 
Harrer’s Weekiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year 40 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer's Weekry, and Haxrrn’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 

The Postage within the United St 

MAGAZzine 24 cents a year, for tk e 

20 cents a year, paya I 


ates ia for the 
Werkry or Bazan 
ii-vearly, or ¢ 








terly, at the e where rece ibscriptions f 1 
the Dominio ‘apada m jpanied with 
24 cents additional for the pt 2 8 for 
the Week.y or Bazak, to prepay the United States 





1e Volumes oy he MaGazrine commence with 
Nu imbers for June and De ember of each year, Sub- 
ptions may commence with any Number. When 
is specifi | be un that the 


rstood 





> first Number of 


ibseriber w D 
1 ‘umbers will be sent 












we ¢ rrer t Volu 
ac ly. 

The V mes of the Weexry and Bazar commer 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wil! 
derstood th it the subseriber wishes to comr 

with the Number next after the receipt of his o 


When the subscriber's address is to be chanyed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give noti¢ e of discontinuance 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the araer Ne ek & Bao 
able to Bank N > should the Order or D 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


tes, since 


Terms ror ApVERTISING In Haxper’s Praronicars 


Harper's Manazine.— Whole Pag Half P 


$108, 








$125; Quarter Page, $70—each j or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insert . 

Harper's Weekl Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 





‘nte and Then! 
Cuts and Dis; 


Secnet & Bazar.—$1 © per Line; 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











a Z 
4 
ol 





HARPER'S 


i i 
b | are 


I 


FORESHADOWING OF COMING EVENTS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“No, gentlemen, that will not do; and there is no help buat in dividing the public schools, or 
in abandoning the system of public schools altogether.” Tic Tablet, Roman Catholic. 

‘It will be a glorious day for Catholics in this country when our school system will be shiv- 
ered to pieces.”—Cincinnati Roman Catholic Telegraph. 


** Let the public school system go to where it came from—the devil.”—Roman Catholic Free- 
man's Journal. 
‘We ask that the public schools be cleansed from this peace-destroying monstrosity—Bible 
reac ling, "-~Bishop Lyycu, of New Orleans, Roman Catholic. 


“We i not use the commen schools, 
sciences. ”"—Rev 


because they answer not our end nor satisfy our con- 
. THomaAs Preston, Roman Catholic. 





ree square gralid overstrung scauie— 


aul, a 
French action iron plate—7 octaves—pure, ioweet, rich, and powerful tone—boxed 





and sent everywhere for trial—warranted 5 years—Price 
free.—Address—UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 


$290.—circulars mailed 
650 Broadway, New York. 





No. 





DREXEL & CO., 
34 South Third St., 


DREXEL, WINTHROP, & CO., 
18 Wall St., New York; 


DREXEL, HARJES, 
3 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
BANKERS, 


Issue Drafts and Circular Letters: ot ot available 
on presentation in any part of Eufofe. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangem¢ xs through us. 
b+ will collect their interest and dividends without 
eharge 

All correspondence or papers directed to the care 
of Drexen, Gaasen, & Co., Panis, will be promptly 
forwarded to any addre sse® that may be ocdered by 
travelers; and, also, arrangements may be made for 
leaving surplus baggage with them. 

American Papers of the various Cities always on 
file at the Paris office. 
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RUSSIAN ‘BRACES, 


The best suspenders ever worn. Be sure you get Pt 





renuine. Each pair stamped with dates of our Patents. 
ferchauts are cautioned against buying any but Li- 
censed goods. FISK, CLARK, & FLAGG, Patentees, 
58 White Street, N. Y. 
Retailed by first-class Furnishing s houses in large cities. 


2ENV EN TORS who wish to tz ake 
out Letters Patent, are advised to 
counsel with WOUNN & CO., Ed- 
itors of the Scienriric AMERIOAN, 
who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Of. 
fice for Twenty-three Years. Their American and Eu- 
ropean Patent Agency is the most extensive in the 





world. Charges less than any other reliable a: gency. 
A P amphlet, containing full ins es to Invent- 
ors, is sent gratis. Address MMUNN & CO., 


37 Park “now, N.Y. 


“INDIA GOODS, 
SCARCE, UNIQUE, AND CHOICE, 
The largest and rarest assortment ever offered. Ev- 
ery variety of Inpta Catna Warr, Lacgverrp anp 
Dress Goons, and many other articles both useful and 
ornamental. Catalogues on application or by mail. 
856 Broadway. 


On exhibition at FOUNTAIN & CO.'S, 


Philadelphia; | 


& CO.,, | 








ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


_ Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 





ISHERIES. -For sale to the trade, 1000 Ne ts & Seines, 
for Brook, River, Lake, or Sea Fishing. 50,000 Ibs. Fisb 
Netting, for export or domestic use, -6 inch sq. mesh. 
Amer. Net and Twine Co., 43 Commercial St., Boston. 





WEEKLY. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELERS, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 











Woodward's National Architect, 1000 
Working Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail Draw- 
ings, Specifications, Estimates. Postpaid, $12. 

Harney’s Barns, Outbuildings, and 
Fences, 200 Designs, including Stables, Gates, 
Gateways, and Stable Fittings. Postpaid, $10. 

Woodward's Cottages and Farm - 
9 ae 188 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, 

50. 


Tilustrated priced catalogue of all books on Archi- 
tecture and Agriculture mailed free. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


‘THE RICE DIVORCE SUIT, 


For fraud in age, is causing great excitement in Bos- 
ton. It should warn young men not to marry in 
haste. Rice is but 22, his bride 37. He swearfthat 
she made him believe she was but his own age, by 
using Magnolia Balm upon her face, neck, and hands. 
Poor youth! He probably found her elbows weren't 
quite so soft and pretty. Ought Hagan to be indict- 
ed? We know of many similar cases. This Balm 
gives a most wonderful pearly and natural complex- 
ion, to which we don't object. We like pretty women. 
To finish the picture, they should use Lyon's Kathai- 
ron upon the hair. With pearly chin, rosy checks, 


and soft, luxuriant tresses, they become irresistible. 








PERKINS & — 'S NON - EXPLOSIVE KERO- 
E LAMP will 

Glass Lamps Explode, 

Glass Lamps Break, 

Glass Lamps Waste Oil, 

Save your Eyes. Glass Lamps Wear Out. 

Prof. W. S. Crank, Pres’t Mass. Ag. College, says: 
“It is rfectly non-explosive. The light is better than 
is produced by any other lamp. I believe it true econ- 
omy, in view of the safety, the quality and quantity of 
the light, and the durability of this Lamp, to throw 
away all other kinds, and use this only.” 

Samve P. Durrie.p, M.D., Ph.D., Prof. of Chemis- 
try, Detroit Medical College, says: “T tried three times 
to ‘explode it, and failed. These tests I am satisfied 
with ; and, therefore, consider it free from any danger 
of explosion, which can not be said of any other lamp.” 

Rev. W. S. Tyrie, D.D., Prof. in Amherst College, 
says: I know of nothing that can compare with it. I 
prefer it to any gas burner. For safety, for economy, 
and for the perfection of the light, it deserves to come 
into universal use.’ 

Good Canvassers wanted for city and country. One 
Canvaseser cleared $72 the first two days. 

~ a Lamp. We will gladly refund the money if 
you do not like it. 

VOTAW, MONTGOMERY, & CO., 
19 Cortlandt St., N.Y 


Save your tices, 
Save your Houses, 
Save your Money, 


PAPER-BOATS. 


For exercise, pleasure, racing, traveling, and hunting. 
Special models for young ladies, lads, tourists, & sports- 
men. Descriptive circulars & price-list sent on applica- 
tion. WATERS, BALCH, &Co., 303 RiverSt., Troy, N. Y. 











IMPORTANT TO 


WATCH BUYERS. 





HE ATTENTION OF WATCH BUYERS is called to a few facts which should especially 
influence intelligent purchasers, particularly where it is desired to procure the best AMERICAN 


WATCH. 


HE AMERICAN WATCH CO. of Waltham is the oldest and largest Company in the 
United States, and, with the advantage of sixteen years’ experience, the artisaus employed are necessa- 
rily more expert and skillful than those employed elsewhere. 


HE 


WALTHAM COMPANY make twice as many Watches as all the other American 


Watch Companies, and herein lies the secret of the moderate prices at which they are sold. 


T= WALTHAM COMPANY make a larger ‘and better assortment, and greatly excel in 
making Fine Watches, simply because they have ample and improved machinery and experienced and 


skillful labor. 


{OR THE PAST YEAR OR TWO many dealers have advertised WALTHAM WATCHES 


at low prices, and sold them at small profits. 


This system, however unwise, they must in a free coun- 


try be fice to follow if they like, for it would be vain for us to attempt to control the sale of our manu- 
factures after they have ceased to be our property. A newly-organized Western Watch Company, in 
their unscrupulous efforts to make a market for their goods, instructed its traveling agents to call the 
attention of Jewelers to the fact that; through these advertisements, but very small profits could be 
made on Waltham Watches, and to urge them, on that account, to discard our Watches, and recommend 
theirsinstead, and to point out the fact that the public knew but little of the different styles of their 
Watches, and consequently dealers could make large profits on their sale. 


NDER this pretense of great friendliness for the trade, they sought the indorsement of deal- 
ers for their goods, and it was very natural that at least a small portion of the trade should recommend 


the goods which yielded the largest profits. 
N VIEW 


of these facts, the AMERICAN WATCH CO., believing the great majority of deal- 


ers are perfectly satisfied with their profits on these goods, considering the number sold and the little 
trouble of selling, wonld counsel buyers to insist on having their preference for WALTHAM WATCHES 
respected, and not allow themselves to be put off with any imitations, either of foreign or domestic 


make. 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


A descriptive Circular, giving much useful information to watch buyers, furnished on application. 


NO WATCHES RETAILED BY THE COMPANY. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SK to see the new FULL-PLATE WATCH, bearing the trade-mark ‘‘ AMERICAN 


WATCH CO., Crescent St., Waltham, Mass.” 


It is by far the best Full-Plate Watch made in the United 


States, and surpasses any thing heretofore made in this country for Railway Engineers, Conductors, &c. 


5 





| Broom. 
| Hon. Horace Greeley and American Agriculturist. 
| county reserved for each Agent. C. A. CLece & Co., 


{ Aprit 16, 1870. 


A New Discavery ! ! 
PHALOW/s 


“VLTFALIA;” 


Sal 


tion for the Hair. 


For Restoring to Gree Hair its 


Original Colo, 

Puaton’s “ VitgAa” differs 
utterly from gthe “dyes,” 
“colorers,’ fand “restorers” 
(%) in Se. It acts on a 
totally d\ferent principle. It 
is limpid\\fragrant, and_per- 
fectly innocthays, precipitates 
no muddy or flaQsylent mat- 
ter, requires no shaking up, 
and communicates no \tain to 
the skin or the lines}. No 
paper curtain is necgésary to 
conceal its turbsetappearance, 
for the sinypfe reason that it is 
not turbyf. It is, to all intents 
and pu¥poses, A NEW DISCOVERY 


in Toil Chemistry. 
tS Phafan’s “ Viratta” is 


warranted to efRegt a eli 
in the color of the Ayir within 
10 days after the first}applica- 
tion, the directiong being 
carefully observed 


IT IS AS CLMAR AS WATER! 
AND JAAS NO SEDIMENT. 


Price, Dne Dollar per Box, 


CONTAINING TWO BOTTLES. 
SoD BY AL RUGGISTS. 


If your Druggisy has not 
“ Vitalia” on hang write, en- 
closing $1.00,ffnd we will 
forward it ifimediately. 


Puatdn & Son, 
517 onion | N. Yr. 


English and Foreign News spapers. 


‘tails received a every Newspaper in 
Great Britain, India, China, the Colonies, the Conti- 
nent, and Foreign Countries. Established 1846. Ref- 
erences to Bankers and United States Journals. 

FREDERIC ALGAR, 
8 Clements _— Lombard St., London. 


Pottax & Son, Manuf'rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschanm Goods. Stores: 519 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel, 
& 27 John St., middle ofblock. Send 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846. Repairing and 
7s also done. 


WANTED— One who can 
draw on wood, from mod- 
els, preferred. Address 


DEWEY & CO., Publishers SCIENTIFIC PRESS, 
San Francisco; or, BARNES & NEW, 32 John St., 
N. Y., for particulars. 


$732 in 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Strver’s Parent Evastio 
Over 60,000 now in use. Recommended by 
One 











38 Cortlandt ‘na Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, mM. 


Cured by Bates’ Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet, 
address SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, New York. 


$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 
Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution an prisonment. Ovrrit Free. 
ddress W. A. MENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 





TO INVENTORS. 
$25,000 PRIZE offered by the Government of India 
for the best machine. Address, for particulars, T. H. 
ALEXANDER, Solicitor of American and Foreign 
Patents, No. 458 7th Street, Washington City, D.C. 
N. B.—Send for “Hints to Inventors.” 


EXT OF KIN, —Gun' 8 Index to 22,000 i 
tisements. Price 50 cents. 








JOIIN HOOPER & CO., No. 41 Park Row, New York. 











